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General Articles 


WOMEN AND THE VETERINARY 


PROFESSION 
(CONTRIBUTED) 

The report of the discussion upon “ Every- 
day Problems encountered in Feline Practice ” 
at the Meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society held on March Ist, together with a 
number of communications which have been 
forwarded to your journal on special invitation, 
provides you with an occasion unprecedented 
in the annals of the veterinary profession, 
namely, the publication of an issue in which the 
contributors are mainly women graduates, 

It must be looked upon as striking testimony 
to the achievement of our women colleagues that 
in so short a time after the passing of the Sex 
Disqualification (Removal) Act, 1919, and in 
view of the small numbers who are yet on the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons they should 
have already acquitted themselves with so 
much credit. It was that Act which made them 
eligible for admission into all professions, 
including the veterinary profession. 

This occasion, which lends itself now to a 
brief review of the women’s movement within 
our profession, cannot be allowed to pass with- 
out paying special tribute to the pioneers of the 
movement. The short time that has elapsed 
since women became legally entitled to practise 





veterinary medicine would compel us, indeed, 
to look upon all existing women graduates as 
pioneers, since it can well be realised that they 
must have had to encounter a mass of deep- 
rooted prejudices and other difficulties which 
must needs have called for great enterprise and 
large-hearted confidence in their powers to 
overcome such obstacles. First and foremost, 
however, in the early history of the movement 
comes Miss Aleen Cust, a lady to whose per- 
sistence and practical achievement must always 
be accorded an honourable niche in any temple 
of fame which may be consecrated to the 
memory of devoted pioneers in the cause of 
women. Born to a family bearing an honour- 
able name in theservice of our Royal Family, this 
determined lady undertook the four years’ 
course of training for the membership diploma 
at the New College, Edinburgh, finishing the 
course, after a brilliant career as a student, in 
1900. Being a woman, she was not allowed to 





sit the examinations of the R.C.V.S. It is now 
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an interesting recollection that the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. at that time took legal opinion 
upon her claim for admission and that the 
learned counsel consulted who gave his opinion 
that the R.C.V.S. had no power to admit women 
was H. H, Asquith, k.c.—later to become the 
country’s Prime Minister during the stirring 
period which included the movement (a move- 
ment with which, by the way, he was then 
well known not to be in sympathy) for the 
emancipation of women generally in its most 
active and militant form and the early stages of 
the War—at the conclusion of which national 
calamity: women had proved abundantly by 
their deeds that they were justly entitled to all 
the claims they had made for equality of status 
with men. Miss Cust, therefore, left the New 
College, Edinburgh, with only a testimonial from 
that great clinical teacher, Principal Williams, 
and was afterwards engaged in an extensive 
mixed practice in Roscommon, Ireland, where 
she established for herself a high reputation as 
an able practitioner. During the War she again 
did valuable work in France, and then after the 
passing of the Act of 1919, she was exempted 
from the full examinations under a special bye- 
law which applied to people who had done War 
service, and after undergoing a short revision 
course at the Royal Veterinary College, London, 
formally passed the Final Examination in 
London, in December, 1922. She now lives in 
retirement in Lyndhurst, Hants. With all the 
appreciation and respect that he can command 
on this occasion, the writer, in the name of his 
colleagues, extends to Miss Cust his good wishes. 

At the present time, all the veterinary 
colleges, except the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, admit women for training. 
After the passing of the Act of 1919, no altera- 
tion was necessary in the R.C.V.S. Charters ; the 
Council merely accepted the fact presented by 
the Act, and Miss Cust applied to be admitted 
to the Final Examinations, R.C.V.S. The first 
affiliated college to admit women for training 
was the School of Veterinary Science of the 
University of Liverpool, and the 31 women now 
on the Register (1934) have graduated from the 
following colleges :— 


London Liverpool Glasgow Dublin 
17 6 2 5 


In addition, Miss Cust may be said to be a 
graduate of the New College, Edinburgh, 
although she passed her final examination 
in London. The relatively large number of 
women graduates from the Royal Veterinary 
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College, London, bears eloquent tribute to the 
ardent support given to the claims of women to 
enter the veterinary profession by Sir Frederick 
Hobday since his appointment as Principal of 
that College, in 1927. 

The time that has elapsed since the first entry 
of women into the veterinary profession is much 
too short to enable the formation of a definite or 
proper estimate of their achivement in the pro- 
fession or of their likely place in its future 
economy. Further, it would surely be a great 
wrong, to what must be acclaimed as a 
noble endeavour on the part of the pioneers, to 
beguile women without limit to enter this calling 
by premature over-statement of their claims, if, 
in the event, it should transpire—as it did, all 
will admit, in the case of some occupations in 
which women had perforce to take up men’s 
places during the War—that the exigencies and 
stress of the calling are not generally suited to 
women. Relative to men, women must be con- 
ceded to suffer one overwhelming disadvantage 
in the exercise of the veterinary profession, and 
that is the absence of a long tradition. How 
prolonged this tradition has been may be 
quickly gleaned on reference to the short 
“ Historical Preface ” to our Register. It is a 
disadvantage, however, which, it may _ be 
stated with confidence, can be overcome 
with the passing of years. Meanwhile, 
the gallant pioneers of the women’s move- 
ment within the profession have had to suffer 
certain difficulties, which, let us hope, will be 
spared to their successors. One learns, for 
example, of the prejudices of farmers, particu- 
larly, who are beset with the ingrained belief 
that women are not capable of dealing with the 
heavy work entailed in certain of the common 
operations upon the larger animals for which 
veterinary aid is sought. It appears also that 
at first it was almost impossible for women to 
obtain the necessary practical experience in 
private practice. Veterinary surgeons were 
apprehensive lest they should lose their clients 
by allowing women to do anything more than 
stand by and look on. Many women students, 
it is said, had to pay large premiums to see 
practice. whereas a man in similar circum- 
stances might be allowed to work in return for, 
at least, his maintenance. Even with the much 
enhanced regard now prevailing in respect to 
their capabilities, they maintain that they are 
often forced to accept rates of pay as assistants 
that are much lower than those offered to men. 

But, already, in the short time during which 
they have had an opportunity to display their 
prowess, they have made a sure mark—the 
commencement, it must be believed, of a good 
and sound tradition. For one thing, by far the 
greater number of our lady colleagues have 
chanced their careers in private practice; few 
have sought the shelter of salaried appoint- 








ments. In private practice they have proved 
themselves able to hold their own in small 
animal practice—in feline practice particularly. 
They have also shewn nselves capable in 
other branches of prac ven in the satis- 
factory management of cattle and horse 
practices. The writer has™heard the final year 
examiners express themselves in most lauda- 
tory terms upon the despatch and precision 
with which lady examinees deal with clinical 
cases. An experienced clinical authority at the 
colleges informs him, moreover, that there can 
be no doubt that many of the women now taking 
up the work are extremely competent and pains- 
taking both in the matter of diagnosis and 
treatment. Further, in dealing with the smaller 
animals, and especially for hospital work, it 
was maintained by the same authority that he 
saw no reason why they should not be as good 
as men. Indeed, so far as hospitals were con- 
cerned, in his view, they were superior to men 
and paid far more attention to the creature 
comforts of their patients than men would do, 

And here it must be admitted that, despite the 
great antiquity of the veterinary art so far as 
it has been practised by men, the conditions of 
practice and employment generally of veter- 
inary graduates have changed so greatly since 
the commencement of the present century that 
in many respects a new veterinary tradition has 
had to be made. When the century opened, it 
was assumed, overtly or tacitly, that notwith- 
standing any achievement which a graduate 
might claim to his credit during his college 
training—which was often looked upon almost 
contemptuously as evidence of mere theoretical 
superiority—a veterinary surgeon must needs 
impress the owner (of course, of horses or 
‘attle, for the treatment of dogs and cats would 
be beneath his notice) by his physical -appear- 
ance and general deportment that knowledge 
of animal disease was born in him and not 
merely acquired by the study of books. It 
would surprise such an old-time veterinary 
surgeon if he were then told that the profession 
in later years would remain numerically well- 
sustained with the almost complete extinction 
of the horse (at least, from towns), and that 
with the change-over in activities of the pro- 
fession to the exploitation of a miscellany of 
new fields, the colleges would be largely filled 
with what would perhaps seem to him the 
unregenerate, pallid and studious sons of 
suburbia, with a sprinkling of virile and 
competent women, 

In the academic field, women have proved 
themselves no less able than men to absorb the 
teachings given at the veterinary colleges. One 
of the first women entrants after the 1919 Act. 
Miss E. Gertrude Knight (now Mrs. E. IL. 
Taylor) qualified as M.R.C.V.S. from the Liver- 
pool school in 1923 and then took the B.V.Sc. 
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degree, Liverpool, in 1926. In your columns 
was recently recorded the remarkable 
achievement—which has been equalled = only 
thrice by men graduates since 1908 (when the 
Williams Prize was first competed for)—of 
Miss Madeline Oyler, of the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, in winning the “* triple crown ” 
of the R.C.V.S. examinations (fe., first Fitz- 
wygram Prize, and Williams and Walley 
Memorial Prizes). This lady now holds the 
post of House Surgeon at her College. And 
this kind of achievement cannot be decried as a 
mere exhibition of theoretical proficiency. 
Those who habitually belittle the tests imposed 
by the examination system might be reminded 
perhaps that the examiners for such a test as 
that demanded for the award of the Williams 
Prize are no mean judges of practical com- 
petence, and that generally the Court of 
Examiners carefully selected by the Council, 
R.C.V.S., may be relied upon to assess with fair 
accuracy the real worth of the candidates who 
present themselves before them for examina- 
tion. The plea that the male winners of prizes 
of this kind have not always in the past amassed 
for themselves either fame or fortune may well 
be answered with the retort that in later life 
many posts or pursuits are adequately (or 
better) filled with people of lower intelligence ; 
such people, for example, caught in the toils of a 
bureaucratic system are less likely to “ embar- 
rass government.” 


There are still many new and expanding 
fields of endeavour within the profession which, 
the writer feels, ought to appeal to the interests 
and special attributes of our women members. 
He has in mind such activities as veterinary 
laboratory research (particularly into such 
problems as routine bacteriological diagnosis 
and poultry pathology), veterinary administra- 
tion (as this form of very necessary clerical and 
mainly sedentary pursuit is often somewhat 
grandiloquently called by the many veterinary 
surgeons now engaged in _ salaried public 
appointments), and veterinary literature (such 
as abstracting papers and collating technical 
information). At some of the great research 
institutions of this country women have already 
established themselves firmly, not only as assist- 


ants in research, but also as leaders. Eminent. 


men research workers find particularly that 
when the need arises to exploit their original 
ideas and preliminary investigations so that a 
great deal of painstaking and tedious collection 
of further detail has to be undertaken, women 
are invaluable collaborators. In such circum- 
stances, the employment of unqualified men as 
assistants, upon whom such implicit trust could 
not be placed to observe faithfully the 
preseribed directions, might well lead to dis- 
aster. Indeed, without the collaboration of 
women, endowed as they are with such natural 
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gifts for taking pains regardless of the time 
spent on the work, and for taking unceasing 
care of animals under observation, the immense 
advances made in this country in nutritional 
research during recent years would have been 
impossible, 

One has well in mind a memorable debate 
Which took place in the Council of the R.C.V.S., 
in April, 1929, bearing upon a motion to the 
effect that women ought not to be led to believe 
that there were amenities open to them in the 
exercise of the veterinary profession that are 
not available to men. The speakers in that 
debate were men of great experience and their 
remarks should be heeded. But whilst the 
optimism of some speakers was discounted by 
others, there is no doubt that, for those whose 
attitude and sympathies towards animals— 
suffering animals—are clearly defined before 
they enter the profession, and who would 
sooner spend their time in ministering to the 
needs of sick animals than in anything else, 
there is, if they learn to acquire proficiency in 
the exercise of their calling and an under- 
standing of the needs of the owner of animals, a 
high degree of respect, though not perhaps 
amounting to fame, awaiting them in the 
locality in which they choose to practise, and 
a fairly sure means of livelihood, which, though 
it may not conduce to accumulation of great 
monetary riches, will yet mean good fortune, 
seeing that in doing what they wish most to do 
these practitioners are reasonably assured of 
their livelihood. And this truism may be said 
indeed to apply to men no less than to women. 











MEMORIES AND MEMOS. 
FROM MISS ALEEN CUST, M.R.C.V.S. 


My Dear Women Colleagues, 

It is not my intention to write a clinical 
article, but rather a friendly letter in which I 
hope you may find a few useful tips, some learnt 
by bitter experience, others passed on to me by 
many kind men who have helped me along my 
stony road. I have had the inestimable privi- 
lege of attaining my life’s ambition, I have 
known the world at its best in what was then 
the best country in the world (Ireland). T have 
also known the world at its worst, alas! 

That I achieved my life’s goal is’due to many 
things—Fate, Luck, Tenacity, Heredity: the 
last by no means least, for one of my grand- 
mothers had the same undying passion for 
animals and “a way with them.” She had in 
her library all the then known works on animal 
ailments suitable for the lay mind. She was 
the first to write on the Diseases of Cats (such 
a quaint little book, long since out of print, 
very amateurish in its odd remedies—* Flies 
are very pernicious to cats. They make them 
thin” is one of its sentences.) Nevertheless, 
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her favourite white Persian cat lived to be 
twenty-two, so her methods of cat management 
cannot have been so very wrong. The same cat 
crossed the Atlantic 18 times, as she always 
took it with her on her annual voyage to her 
villa in Madeira, and it travelled in a basket 
with five padlocks for great, greater, greatest 
security ! 

She was also, I believe, the first to study the 
breeding habits of chameleons and wrote a 
brochure on them. She rode after she was 80, 
doctored her own animals, on one occasion had 
six of her horses shot the same day, previous to 
one of her voyages, rather than run the risk of 
their falling into bad hands; drove with two 
Dalmatian dogs running under her carriage and 
died, alas, before I knew her. 

Like me, she was born many many years too 
soon. Had she lived later she might have been 
the first woman veterinary surgeon and I would 
have been her humble follower. I treasure now 
some of her beautiful shagreen cases of instru- 
ments, many of them ivory handled and more 
suited to human surgery as it was then prac- 
tised. 

She at least would have understood the urge 
that was in me from earliest childhood. When 
asked what I wanted: “ To be a whipper-in to 
hounds, an M.F.H., a rough rider, a vel.”’ was my 
reply ever and always. 

I remember, when a child, collecting sea- 
bleached bones washed up by the tide, hiding : 
boxful of them under my bed, sitting in my 
nighty when supposed to be asleep, wondering 
if I would ever be able (like the great Professor 
Owen) to piece them together and to know what 
animal they came from. But one bad day my 
treasures were discovered and thrown away and 
again I was in disgrace. 

Instead of locks of human hair I Kept locks 
of horses’ and dogs’ hair in the little lockets 
then fashionable which aunts, ete., had given 
me to keep their own locks in. I don’t remember 
not owning pets of some sort—before I could 
walk I insisted on riding our big Newfoundland 
dog rather than go in my pram and I can still 
remember the feel of his shaggy neck as I 
clutched it, pillowing my face therein; my 
first very own pony ‘“* Taffy,” a Welsh straw- 
berry roan newly clipped, bolting, to my great 
delight; the proud moment of my first side 
saddle and, Oh, the first riding habit with its 
little trousers! (no jodhpores in those days.) 
I was then about six; driving our donkey 
* Robin” in a new three-wheeled wicker chair 
bought for my mother, Robin bolting as he was 
traced too short and the front wheel touched 
his heels, I thrown out on the gravel drive when 
the whole thing upset, knocking out some of my 
teeth (luckily the baby ones) my old Irish 
Nanny spending the afternoon hunting for them, 
with I suppose, a view to sticking them in again! 
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But to later days. 

In a rough country practice in Ireland, such 
as mine was, one had to rely on one’s own re- 
sourcefulness to an extent undreamed of by the 
town practitioner of these days in his perfectly 
equipped premises with everything at hand. 
My work was chiefly with horses and cattle 
owned by the most horse-loving, horse-knowing, 
keenly critical people in the world—people in- 
tolerant of bluff or eyewash, helpful, plucky, 
keen on their animals, ready to carry out one’s 
instructions regardless of time or trouble if only 
“the baste can be saved, your honour.” But 
alas! too often they had exhausted their own 
charms and philtres before giving up hope and 
sending for me. ‘“ How long is she bad Pat’? 
“Well now I won’t be telling your honour a 
lie but she’s bad this week and more” (the little 
more and how much it was!) 

But I'd never stop telling all the tales and 
wondrous remedies they used. 

Probably most of you will specialize in small 
animals, but those who are going to rough it 
may find some useful suggestions in this bran- 
pie of mine. 

A pair of pillowcases filled with hot dry bran 
heated in a bucket till it just doesn’t burn is very 
useful in pneumonia of the horse. Keep two 
sets going and change hourly. 

If a horse will not swallow a drench pour a 
little down one nostril—but this is dangerous, 
mind. 

Don’t stand in front of a horse with tetanus 
when you are going to shoot him, as he will fall 
right forward. 

A large funnel and a bit of tubing (even bi 
cycle tubing if you can’t find a stiff piece) makes 
a very efficient enema apparatus in an emer- 
gency. 

A pair of fire tongs with a block of wood be- 
tween is far better than no gag with the kind 
of horse who likes chewing on his own doubled- 
up tongue and your hand. 

A wisp of hay or even grass tied into the neck 
knot of your castrating rope prevents the knot 
from jamming. 

A firing iron softens the hoof if you have a 
Smith’s operation to do on a very hard and thick 
wall. But be quick to follow the hot iron with 
your knife. 

If anyone has seen a horse with ‘“ head 
staggers’ wearing an open bridle I would be 
very interested to hear it, as I believe the dis- 
carding of blinkers in such cases acts as a 
specific preventive. 

If a horse will not lead into a stable, try a 
longer rope and march ahead without looking 
back at him. This often works better than try- 
ing to back him in. 

If out hunting a horse gets cast in a narrow 
ditch, get hold of a stirrup leather, iron and all 
(two if needs be) and loop them over the far 
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fetlocks, pulling him over till he can grip the 
lowest side of the ditch. 

If no funnel is available and you want to pour 
from a large bucket into a small bottle, grip 
the bucket with your knees, lay the flat of your 
thumbs along the rim and let your thumbs form 
a channel for the water 

A hypodermic injection of strychnine plus, 
of course, demulcents is worth trying in impac- 
tion of the oesophagus of the horse before resort- 
ing to more heroic measures, but be careful if 
the animal is a cow. I killed one once with half 
a grain, but she’d have died anyway. 

Nux vomica in large doses orally combined 
with other stimulants will often bring away a 
putrid placenta from a cow, and it’s a much less 
unpleasant way than by manual manipulation, 
I assure you! But if you musl remove it by 
hand, waterproof your arm with, say, vaseline 
impregnated with ol. eucalyptus one in eight. 
Otherwise they will be able to run a drag with 
you for days after! 

And now we are on cows and you've forgotten 
your milk fever outfit, and, of course, have no 
‘alcium Sandoz, ete.: borrow a bicycle pump, 
take out the valve, boil it, use it as a teat 
syphon, and pump away. 

A prolapsed uterus or vagina can be retained 
by ordinary butcher skewers with tape or string 
zig-zagged if all your West’s clamps are in use 
or left at home. Every house has these. Talk- 
ing of this, if you have to perform. tra- 
cheotomy to prevent straining afterwards, don’t 
tie her by the neck chain but by a rope round 
her horns or with a halter if she is a Polled 
breed. Otherwise she will tear out the tube, 

Few cows will kick if the tail is held on a level 
with or rather above the back. Twisting the 
tail round the hock is also a useful dodge, but 
do not let the holder of it be too zealous or he 
nay pull the skin off the tail as you do to a fox’s 
brush. This happened to me once, but mercifully 
it was the cow’s owner who had the tail. 

The screw-driver of your car outfit is quite 
useful to puncture post-pharyngeal abscesses or 
in white heifer disease if your finger nail is not 
a very hard one, and it is not so apt to retire in- 
side a restless patient as is a Syme’s knife. 

I take a great interest in all of you and in 
your careers and your successes, and my wish 
for you is that you, my Women Colleagues, may 
all feel as I do after a lifetime—that the pro- 
fession you have chosen is the Best Profession 
in the World. 

Goodbye now; success and happiness to you 
all and may you have “ the lucky hand.” 

Yours sincerely, 
M.R.C.V.S, 


ALEEN CusT, 
IDazel Wood Corner, 
Bramshaw, 
Lyndhurst. 
March 25th, 1934. 
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EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS 
ENCOUNTERED IN FELINE 
PRACTICE* 


By KATHLEEN W. SHEDLOCK, m.n.c.v.s. 
ESHER, SURREY 


No. 1. 


When our Secretary asked me to join Misses 
Lock and Jordan in opening a discussion this 
evening [ was very proud to do so, but when I 
was told the subject Chosen it set me thinking, 
and my pride fell. The first time women 
members have contributed to the evening they 
are asked to speak on “ Cats.” Where is the pro- 
fessional tact? 

A cat very often presents many difficulties be- 
fore one can attempt to make a diagnosis. If he is 
brought to the surgery he may be in a state of 
collapse, and the owner knows nothing except 
that he scratched him when he tried to give 


him a dose of castor oil, or he may be fighting 
wildly and thoroughly frightened after being 


shut in a basket too small for him, or tied up in 
an airless bag or sack. The owner is invariably 
afraid to handle the animal for fear he 
scratches, bites or is infectious. Many are the 
times, too, when I have visited the house, and on 
enquiry, the cat has been put in the coal cellar 
in case he makes a mess, or runs away, or 
because he smells. No attempt is made to pre- 


vent him = smelling. The owner ean rarely 
supply any history, and more than often asks 
instead, “ How much is it going to cost?” or 


“IT would sooner the cat were painlessly put to 
sleep than should suffer at all ’—with great 
stress on the * painlessly.” On the other hand, 
one has the owner who is for ever fondling the 
cat, even to having it in bed, And how often is 
the said cat swarming with fleas which the 
owner steadfastly refuses to see. Even if these 
difficulties are overcome the cat frequently 
proves a heart-rending patient to nurse, dose and 
handle, and should nature be kind and the cat 
survive he so rarely rewards us, like the dog, 
with gratitude for compensation. 

In handling a cat it is always worth while 
coaxing and fondling him to gain his contidence 
before beginning any examination. He will 
resent rough treatment and respond more readily 
to firm but gentle handling. T alw ays s endeavour 
to get a troublesome cat in my surgery, because 
if the owner does pluck up sufficient courage to 
hold him, he or she usually lets go at the critical 
moment; also an excitable, highly-strung person 
will upset a sensitive cat, which will often prove 
quiet away from him or her. It is also advisable 
to avoid touching the painful part immediately. 

In order to arrive at the most every-day 


* * Papers presented in opening a discussion on 
this subject at a meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society, held at the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, on Thursday, March Ist, 1934. 
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problems that I meet with in feline practice I 
took three of the busiest months out of the day 
book and tabulated the cases. I found that the 
order of frequency was as follows: Abscesses, 
castration, foreign bodies and stoppages, ears, 
skin, gastro-enteritis, metritis and kittening, 
bladder, sprains. I propose mentioning some 
difficulties encountered with a few of these, and 
some cases for illustration. 

ABSCESSES,.—lI find abscesses one of the worst 
difficulties in practice. They may arise from 
bites, either from another cat (when they 
usually appear at the root of the tail, temples 
and legs) or from a dog, appearing in the middle 
of the back or back of the neck, or from a rat, 
hppearing at the legs and lips. They may also 
arise from blows or pinches such as a kick or 
being caught in a door. Those occurring on the 
head are to be seen when the cat has been away 
from home a few days and returned a mass of 
wounds. There is usually swelling and pain of 
the wounds and discharge from one or both eyes, 
If the cat develops a cold he invariably goes 
downhill, getting more and more emaciated 
despite the fact that treatment of the actual 
cold is apparently satisfactory. I have made a 
post-mortem on several of these cases and found 
nothing to account for it. If no cold develops, 
opening up of the abscesses, curetting and allow- 
ing draining with slow healing usually gives 
satisfactory results. If the sinuses are infected, 
it is wiser to put the animal to sleep, 


Abscesses of the Lips.—These usually respond 
to treatment after bursting or opening and 
regularly bathing with disinfectant, e.g., hydro- 
gen peroxide, 1 per cent, lysol solution, eusol, 
milton, chinosol. I never use iodine on cats, as 
it seems to be very toxic for them. Examina- 
tion of the teeth should also be made; if neces- 
sary they should be sealed and any food or 
decayed ones removed. 


Abscesses of the Legs.—The patient is usually 
bought with a thick hard leg, showing very little 
resemblance to an abscess, which he will ‘not 
put to the ground. Sometimes by rubbing one’s 
finger up and down the leg a pin-point scab may 
be felt, showing where the tooth entered. After 
shaving the fur round this point, fomenting well 
and keeping the leg well squeezed, pus will ooze 
from the wound. If this is continued two or 
three times daily the leg will recover in four to 
seven days. If, however, the wound cannot be 
found, the leg must be fomented until pointing 
takes place. Treatment is then the same, but 
recovery is usually longer. 

Abscesses on the Back and at the Root of the 
Tail.—These present the greatest difficulties for 
treatment. The fur should be shaved all round 
the affected part, and after opening, or if already 
broken, the abscess should be emptied, well 
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curetted and all dead and bruised skin cut away, 
often making a very large wound. A probe 
should then be passed all round the edge of the 
wound to make sure there is no channel for 
further pocketing of pus. Should such a 
channel be found it must be opened up. The 
wound should be allowed to heal slowly. Often, 
however, intercellular filtration seems to take 
place despite all precautions, and when the one 
abscess wound has healed another abscess forms 
a little farther away. This will often go on and 
on, and after several months every one despairs 
and the cat is put to sleep. Should the abscesses 
continue down the tail it is best to amputate 
the tail. It may be coincidence, but I have 
noticed that long-haired cats are more subject 
to this intercellular filtration. I had one case 
where the original abscess was at the root of 
the tail. After applying the treatment men- 
tioned healing appeared quite satisfactory after 
six weeks. <A fortnight later the cat returned 
with another abscess just above the stifle. 
Despite drastic cutting away of tissue the 
abscesses continued to form down the leg as far 
as the toes. Seven months having elapsed, I 
decided, as I watched the foot heal up success- 
fully, that my patience was to be rewarded— 
until I observed another abscess forming at the 
root of the tail. The animal was then put to 
sleep. 


CASTRATION.—There is one observation I have 
made which has always struck me as curious. 
In cases of eryptorchids and monorchids both 
testicles or the second testicle descend into the 
inguinal region in April. It may be coincidence, 
but every case I have had has returned to me in 
April with the history that the cat is beginning 
to smell and wander, and I have been able to find 
the missing testicle or testicles in the inguinal 
region. After giving a general anzsthetic, the 
skin can be incised and the testicle removed 
using torsion, iron or ligature, After suturing the 
wound should heal by first intention with no 
complications, 


Sreeyinc.—This is one of the most successful 
operations. There is always less risk if the cat 
is operated on before she calls, preferably about 
the age of four to five months. I am not going 
to describe the two methods of operating, 7.e., 
flank and middle line, as they are prefectly well 
known, but I will mention a few details that 
have arisen from time to time in my own cases, 
(1) Whenever possible I operate by the flank 
method because there is less chance of infection 
from the cat lying down afterwards; she is more 
comfortable, and should she prove a_ lively 
patient there is less risk of the sutures break- 
ing away. (2) I always make as small an 
incision as possible, because not only is the 
result neater, but the wound is much less notice- 
able to the cat especially about the third or 














fourth days, when the sutures begin to irritate. 
(3) 1 find it more satisfactory to cut straight 
through the muscles in the flank operation— 
not incising each separately the way of the 
muscle fibres—and suturing both together 
with the peritoneum when closing the wound. 
I also find one suture usually suflicient, as more 
will often not absorb readily and cause trouble 
later. (4) Never use any disinfectant through- 
out the operation, because I think it acts as an 
irritant. If all instruments are boiled in plain 
water and hands thoroughly washed in hot 
water, that should be quite sufficient sterilisa- 
tion. 

If a female cat is not neutered she should be 
allowed to mate. If she is kept in she con- 
tinues to call about every ten days and 
eventually becomes hysterical and suffers from 
nymphomania. When the hysterical stage is 
reached odphorohysterectomy is not always 
successful. Sometimes, owing to disease of the 
ovaries, conception will not take place, and in 
time nymphomania sets in and the cat becomes 
hysterical. Hysteria may precede’ nympho- 
mania and vice versa, 

Case 1.—The subject was a female cat about 
a year old, and when first seen she had been 
shut up for three months. I was asked to 
explain why she continually called. The owner 
would not consent to hysterectomy. At the end 
of a further three months I was sent for again. 
The cat had become quite hysterical and had a 
copious non-purulent vaginal discharge. Opera- 
tion was then allowed and I removed the ovaries 
and uterus. The cat recovered, but two or three 
times a week she had hysterical fits, racing 
madly about and knocking herself. The attacks 
became more frequent, and after six months she 
was put to sleep. 

Case 2.—'The subject was a valuable Persian 
eat for breeding purposes. She -alled 
incessantly, mated well, but conception never 
took place. Finally the cat became hysterical 
and after a few weeks nymphomania set in. I 
operated and found both ovaries cystic. I 
removed them and the uterus, and the eat made 
an uneventful recovery, 

Case 3.—The subject was a two-year-old 
Persian cat who had given birth to one litter of 
kittens. She was again mated, but not until! 
the fourth time did she become pregnant. At 
the fifth week she aborted, lost her appetite and 
became listless, After nursing she pulled round 
and in three months’ time she called again. She 
was kept back for a month and then mated. 
Conception never took place; she became 
hysterical and I operated. The ovaries appeared 
hormal and I’ removed them and the uterus. 
The cat appeared quite well for four days, but 
on the fifth, her appetite was poor. She con- 
tinued to lose condition, dying on the tenth day. 
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PURULENT Merritis.—This condition is to be 
found in cats that have not had kittens as well 
ws those that have. Frequently there is a his- 
tory of a female cat who has never called, and 
one day she goes off her food and continually 
cries. Sometimes there is distension of the 
abdomen and no vaginal discharge; in other 
cases there is no distension but the uterus may 
be palpated abdominally and there may, or may 
not, be a purulent discharge from the vagina. 
A male cat will often call attention to this dis- 
charge. There is not always a rise in tempera- 
ture, Provided hysterectomy is carried out 
while the cat is still in good condition recovery 
should take place. 

Case 1.--The subject was a three-year-old 
female cat who had never given birth to any 
kittens, nor called to the owner’s knowledge. 
She had gone off her food and cried continually 
all day. The uterus could be palpated per 
abdomen with swellings as though in kitten. 
Temperature 102° F. Pyometra was diagnosed 
and the cat operated upon the next morning 
when pus had already begun to be discharged 
from the vagina. The uterus was found to be 
thickened in parts, the swellings containing pus. 
The cat made an uneventful recovery, 

Case 2.—The subject was a six-year-old cat 
who had never been pregnant. She was eating 
spasmodically, was very listless, temperature 
102°5°. There was no vaginal discharge, 
none had ever been observed, and I could not 
palpate the uterus, but the lower bowel was full. 
History related that she had had a similar 
attack the previous year and recovered with 
dosing. As I did not attend her then I do not 
know what was given, but I gave her calomel 
1/10 gr. three mornings running. Her bowels 
were opened and she took more food, but she was 
still listless. On the fifth day a slight sticky 
discharge came from the vagina and the cat 
appeared better. I was not allowed to operate 
till two days later, and in the meantime I 
endeavoured to douche her with a solution of 
chinosol. The cat died three days after opera- 
ting. The ovaries were cystic and there was 
one small swelling of pus in one horn of the 
uterus, 

So often is one asked to examine a cat with 
the only history that he is not eating, is listless 
and sometimes sick. In the case of kittens, 
especially, [ have often been misled. 

Case 1.—Subject was a year-old neutered 
female Siamese cat who was very listless, no 
appetite, frequently vomiting bile, temperature 
102°5°. The animal was spoon-fed and given 
dimol twice daily. Vomiting ceased, bowels were 
slightly relaxed, temperature fluctuated between 
101°5°-102°5° and all food had to be given. At 
the end of a week the temperature sank to 100°, 
and with the great emaciation palpation of the 
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left floating kidney was easy and it appeared 
somewhat large and soft. The cat became worse 
and was put to sleep, Post-mortem revealed 
hydronephrosis of the left kidney. 

Case 2.—Subject was a year-old Persian tom 
cat who had been listless with no appetite for 
two or three days. He retched but never actually 
vomiting. Breathing became laboured = and, 
having had rabbit bones, a bone in the cesophagus 
Was suspected. The probang was passed quite 
easily. As the cat was in great pain I gave him 
1 «ec, nembutal peritoneally, and in five minutes 
he was dead, Post-mortem revealed a persistent 
thymus which is in this bottle [exhibited]. 

Case 3.—Subject was a two-year-old castrated 
Persian cat who had been sick for several days 
and taken no food. alpation revealed an 
impacted bowel, and warm soapy enemata were 
given with good results. Injections of camphor 
and ether in oil were given intradermally and 
the cat took plenty of milk the next day and 
was much brighter. The day after the cat 
collapsed, the abdomen was very distended and 
hard, temperature 103°5° F, Peritonitis was 
diagnosed and the cat died in the afternoon, 
Post-mortem revealed a distended cecum and two 
patches of gangrene in the large colon, 

SPRAINS.—Sprain is probably not a correct 
diagnosis, but it is mine when a cat is lame in 
one of its front legs and there is nothing what- 
ever to be felt. Sometimes there is a_ history 
of the cat having fallen, but as often as not he 
returns home lame after leaving perfectly sound. 
There is no swelling to be felt, very occasionally 
a little heat, and the cat does not flinch however 
you touch the leg. If he is kept in a confined 
space he will often walk sound in three or four 
days, but if allowed out again he promptly goes 
lame. If the cat is kept very confined for a fort- 
night and then allowed freedom very gradually 
he usually remains sound. In two cases I have 
had, cats aged five and seven years have not 
responded to this confinement. They did so at 
first, but returned and then became steadily 
worse, Swelling and pain at the carpus 
occurred and the joint became misshapen as 
though the cause was rheumatic arthritis. One 
of the two patients had a more amenable owner, 
and I was able to keep the cat dosed with 
salicylates, Donovan’s solution and cod-liver oil. 
He has improved and walks quite well but the 
joints have remained thickened. The other 
patient only received medicine when IT kept him 
and he walks as lame as ever after 15 months. 

To conclude ny paper, IT should like to ask if 
unyone can account for these photographs. 
They are of a black-and-white cat taken in front 
of a wireless which was not turned on at the 
time. The result is rather amusing. 

[We regret that these photographs (which 
showed a_ vivid electrical discharge) will not 
reproduce satisfactorily.—Ep., V.R.] 
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No. 2.—By BEATRICE L. LOCK, M.r.c.v.s., 
B.Sc. (AGRIC.) 


BROOK WOOD, SURREY 


INTRODUCTION.—I feel that an occasion and 
audience such as this demand something more 
than superficial reference to one or two Knotty 
feline cases, but I regret that time—in my ten 
minutes speaking limit, its lack in my average 
working day and in the short space of my 
experience in the profession—binds me to super- 
ficiality. 

The greatest problem concerning cats is the 
so-called cat influenza or distemper; this 
problem has been discussed, but the practitioner 
in dealing with it still fails to solve it, Per- 
sonally. I subscribe entirely to Professor 
Hindle’s findings, and eagerly await a serum 
and a vaccine to help in dealing with this dis- 
ease analogous to those used against canine dis- 
temper. 

Meanwhile, fresh-air and outdoor catteries 
are sound prophylactic measures, and the use of 
*“ omnadin ” subcutaneously and quinine pills 
per os, helpful therapeutically. 

PROBLEM I.—My first great problem deals 
with cats’ skins, of which there are countless 
diseased conditions. I have chosen three con- 
ditions to discuss. One is due to causes as yet 
undetermined, and unclassified, and which = 1 
allude to as eczema with alopecia, The other 
two are ringworm diseases, 

(a) Microsporosis.—This is very common 
among long-haired cats, especially blue Persians, 
in some strains of which it seems endemic. 

It is quite definitely “contracted by some 
people, and while not dangerous to humans can 
be troublesome as the spores are very resistant, 
and reinfection occurs long afterwards from 
clothing. Hot ironing is the only measure 
effective against the spores on clothes, 

It is a condition not easily diagnosed clinically, 
as the fur remains good in appearance, and there 
is no great irritation beyond that causing con- 
stant licking. Damp lick marks on the coat 
have become for me one of the most suspicion- 
raising signs. The lesion is about the size of 
a rice grain, is distributed evenly all over the 
body, and is best detected by running the finger 
tips over the skin. The lesion is a little patch 
of scurf, where the bases of the hairs adhere. 

Microscopically it is easy to confirm diagnosis 
by the tiny highly-refractive spores, My 
thanks are due to Professor Wooldridge and Mr. 
Holmes, of the Royal Veterinary College, who, 
in confirming a case for me, taught me how to 
recognise this condition microscopically for my- 
self. 

IT am persuaded that there is no effective cure 
for this particular skin trouble, and my problem 
arises in convincing the owners of valuable stock 
that their cats are suffering from microsporosis 
und that treatment is useless, 
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Complete immersion in 1:1,000 corrosive sub- 
limate has been suggested to me as a possible 
treatment, and I am eagerly awaiting a suitable 
case on which to try it. 

(b) Favus is the second condition that pre- 
sents a problem. It is easy to diagnose. The 
typical circular patches with yellow scurf and 
their typical distribution on the body—paws, 
head and ears as spread during the cat’s clean- 
ing operations—present no difficulty. Nor 
does the treatment: favus responds readily to 
iodine, vigorously applied as tinct. iodi. mitis. 
The difficulty is where to treat the cat—to run 
the risk of the owner becoming infected, or of 
the infection of one’s own person and premises. 
I repeatedly get cases, and having had one 
where the household became infected, the 
resultant commotion has made me very chary of 
treating them. 

(c) Dry Eczema with Alopecia.—The third 
condition, which I call dry eczema with alopecia, 
is often due to external parasites—namely, the 
louse Trichodectis subrostrata and the flea, 
Pulex serraticeps, Both these pests are tiny, 
and owners will not believe in their existence. 
They cause intense irritation, scratching and 
loss of hair. Both are successfully dealt with 
by a derris shampoo. The condition may yield 
to change in diet. Fish feeders sometimes 
suffer, and recover entirely on a diet of raw 
meat. 

Failing these methods of dealing with the 
trouble, I have resort to empiricism and give 
thyroid tablets internally, preparations of 
arsenic subcutaneously, and sulphur ointment 
and cornucrescene for external application. The 
cases usually do well, but why I do not know. 

Prosp_eEM II.—The second problem met with 
is that of urinary stoppage and intestinal impac- 
tion. I class these together because clients so 
often confuse them, and in answering a call to 
uttend one I find it expedient to be prepared 
for the other. 

In either case the first thing to do is to get 
the patient into our own surgery and then induce 
good anesthesia by means of a suitable dose of 
nembutal. 

In cases of urinary stoppage, a sure prognosis 
is difficult because until it is relieved one cannot 
say whether the stoppage is due to sabulous 
matter or a mucus plug. The sabulous cases if 
taken in time, do well, but will re-occur again 
and again. The cases due to a mucus plug are 
usually fatal, as the cat remains unable to 
relieve himself probably for several days, the 
urine being thick and full of mucus. 

Attempts to relieve the stoppage by pressure 
on the bladder have, in one or two cases, 
terminated by rupture of the bladder, so now I 
use pressure very carefully. First insert a fine 





probe up the urethra and attempt to dislodge the 
impaction. 


Failing that, I get a fine sharp 
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scalpel and incise the urethra, laying it open 
along one half its external length; this heals 
open and often prevents recurrence of stoppage. 

Lately I have given up tapping the bladder 
via the abdominal wall as these cases have 
invariably terminated fatally. In any event, 
if, on relief, the urine is very black and evil 
smelling I do not allow the cat to regain con- 
sciousness, as death from uremia is certain, 

Mr. Halford, my late colleague “on the 
house * at the Veterinary College, performed 
peroneal urethrotomy on a neuter cat with great 
success, leaving a permanent peroneal opening 
which prevented further stoppage. Of the three 
cases in which I attempted to follow his example, 
one died from  hremorrhage, another from 
uremia, and a third is still flourishing. How- 
ever, L lacked the surgical skill to make the 
peroneal opening permanent, and I daily await 
a recurrence of the case, arising from stricture 
at the site of the wound, 

As to intestinal impactions, under Professor 
Wright I learnt that complete relaxation of the 
patient, copious soapy enemata, and patience on 
the part of the operator will prove successful in 
the most obstinate cases. 

PrRoBLEM III.—My third problem in feline 
practice is an economic one. The majority of 
iy cat patients have no economic value and 
great as their sentimental value is, it cannot 
overcome their owners’ financial limitations. 
Miss Shedlock has mentioned cryptorchid cats: 
they are common, and the missing organ does 
not always descend in April. They are a 
nuisance, and I like the technique of the opera- 
tion for removing abdominal testicles from eats, 
but the minimum charge of half a guinea and 
the owners’ phobia of the idea of “ operations ” 
deprives me of the pleasure of operating, and 
leaves the owner with a troublesome cat. 

The same applies to the operation for speying 
female cats. This financial problem is, I feel 
sure, the reason why we have no sera or vac- 
cines to fight the cat influenza plague. 

As there is yet time, Fk would like to record 
three cases, , 

CasE |. A Tuberculosis Problem. — The 
subject was a four-year-old, orange male 
Persian cat. The appetite was good, and the 
animal never showed a temperature on examina- 
tion. It had been suffering from a_ steadily 
increasing ascites for over four months, 

Paracentesis abdominis was performed, and a 
samp’'e of the clear straw-coloured fluid sent to Dr, 
Sheather for examination. He returned a 
report of tuberculosis. On rough staining of the 
fluid with Ziehl-Neelsen, I confirmed for myself 
the presence of acid-fast organisms. On _ post- 
mortem—and here lies the problem—I could find 
no gross lesions of tuberculosis. 

Case II. Delayed kittening in a four-year-old 
mongrel cat having her third litter. She was in 
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labour one Saturday and produced one kitten— 
another two were born the following Tuesday, 
and on the following Friday, when I was called 
in, she was well; no discharge; no tempera- 
ture—but I could feel more unborn kittens. I 
gave 1 c.c. of pituitrin and three dead kittens 
were produced at intervals of 20 minutes, three- 
quarters of an hour, and two hours. 

I find that success follows one large initial 
dose of pituitrin rather than repeated small 
injections. 

Case III. Purulent Metritis.—The subject was 
a twelve-year-old she cat which had _ not 
kittened for three years or more but which now 
was thought to be in kitten. She was in good 
health and had no temperature. There was a 
white copious vaginal discharge, not foul 
smelling. The abdomen was enormous—too 
enormous to palpate; the tension was terrific. 
Operation was decided upon and metrectomy 
performed under ether anzsthesia. 

The abdominal muscles looked almost trans- 
parent and were very delicate, splitting and 
making a larger opening than was made by the 
incision, 

At last, via an opening extending almost from 
the sternal cartilage to the pubic brim, the uterus 
was successfully removed. The body and first 
parts of both horns were thickened slightly. 
On one horn there was a coconut-sized dilata- 
tion, and on the other a dilatation the size of an 
orange. These, on opening afterwards, were 
full of foul-smelling, blood-stained pus. 

The cat made an uneventful recovery. 

* * * * * 
No. 3.—By MARJORIE G. JORDAN, M.R.C.Vv.S. 
DORKING, SURREY 

1 hope the following inadequate notes on a few 
conditions met with in every-day feline practice 
will help to feed the discussion to follow, 

NEMBUTAL NarCosis.—I propose to begin with 
a few remarks on this subject, for, although 
“a great deal has been written about it lately, a 
paper on cats would not be complete without 
mention of it. / 

Nembutal narcosis is particularly useful for 
operations about the head and cesophagus; for 
setting fractures; for various minor operations, 
and in some cases for abdominal operations, 
when it may, or may not, be followed by ether 
inhalation. Great advantages are the ease of 
administration, low toxicity, and absence of 
undesirable after-effects; whilst the chief dis- 
advantage is the uncertainty of action—even 
when every precaution as to age, disease, fasting, 
and so on, has been observed. Sometimes there 
is little effect, sometimes frenzy, although this is 
not necessarily associated with danger. I am 
going to describe a few cases illustrating these 
points. 

THe First Case shows a normal, straight- 
forward action. <A six-months-old female kitten 
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for speying, weighing 64 lbs., was given 14 grains 
per os, In five minutes there was loss of motor 
power—the kitten staggering round for 30 
seconds—followed by complete relaxation and 
anesthesia. 

The operation was started half-an-hour later, 
and no further anesthetic was found necessary. 
There was deep narcosis for two hours; in six 
hours reflexes were present; and in 16 hours 
the kitten was feeding normally. 

Case II illustrates the value of nembutal in 
accidents. A two-year-old neuter cat, weighing 
9 or 10 pounds, was knocked over by a car— 
the result being concussion, violent struggling 
and convulsions. : 

The owner wished to give him a chance; so 
nembutal gr. 14 was given per 0s; and in half- 
an-hour there was complete relaxation, with 
occasional coughing. Unfortunately the cat 
died of hzemorrhage twelve hours later; but one 
felt satisfied that he was sufficiently narcotised 
to feel no pain. 

CasE III was a two-year-old female cat for 
destruction, weighing 6 pounds. One c.c. (i¢., 
1 gr.) was given intraperitoneally, 

In five minutes there was loss of co-ordination, 
with some excitement and sneezing. In 49 
minuies the excitement subsided, but there was 
some twitching. Jn 60 minutes the cat was handled 
in order to inject prussic acid, and there were 
extremely violent jumping and delirious move- 
ments everytime she was touched, although the 
prussic acid appeared to cause no pain. Many 
cases are very much quieter to handle than this 
one; but I do not consider nembutal a satis- 
factory method of killing a cat in the owner’s 
arms—lL believe the Americans do. 

Tne Last Case is an interesting, if somewhat 
alarming one, 

A five-year-old tom cat, weighing 11 pounds, 
in for removal of a septic toe, was given 14 gr. 
per os (i.e., + gr. per lb. body weight). 
In 15 minutes he was narcotised and fell on 
to his side; reflexes were present, but there was 
no excitement. Jn 40 minutes the operation 
Was started and excitement occurred immedia- 
tely—unecontrolled kicking, violent sneezing, and 
slight opisthotonos. Jn 60 minutes the opera- 
tion was finished and he was put into a cage. 
He passed urine and feces and went on strug- 
gling and “wall climbing ” for the following 
hour. After that he became reasonably quiet, 
and in 14 hours was normal. 

The conclusion was that the dose was on the 
sinall side, resulting in hypervesthesia. 

The toe did not clear up satisfactorily, so a 
fortnight later it was decided to operate again 
higher up. 

This time I decided to give the cat an adequate 
dose—as the operation was not made easier by 
his violent kicking—and he was given 3 grains 
(i.e., a good } gr, per Ib. body weight.) Jn ten 
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minutes there was excitement and very violent 
sneezing for five minutes, then deep anzesthesia. 
In 60 minutes the operation was started; and it 
was decided to anzsthetise the foot locally, to 
prevent any further stimulation of violent 
reflexes. As soon as this was done there was a 
violent spasm of coughing and syncope—was 
this due to choking, or could it be due to the 
cocaine or adrenalin in the local anesthetic? 
Artificial respiration and the usual stimulants 
were resorted to, and after ten minutes respira- 
tion started again. There was spasmodic 
coughing and a great deal of mucus and saliva 
was cleared out of the throat. Respirations 
continued at about five per minute, and the 
operation was completed. 

There was total loss of body heat, and in 
twelve hours there were about two respirations 
per minute, no pulse, and the pupils were mere 
slits. In 16 hours respirations were of normal 
frequency but very shallow—and the body still 
stone cold. In 36 hours there was slight con- 
sciousness followed by a relapse; but the pupils 
were slightly larger. In 48 hours there was 
slight excitement and a_ gradual return to 
normal. The appetite was capricious for a day 
or two. 

This case certainly illustrates, besides the 
uncertainty of action, the low toxicity of the 
drug, as after two days and two nights of com- 
plete narcosis there were no ill effects. Of 
course, the cat was kept in a very warm atmos- 
phere, surrounded by hot bottles. 


A Case RESEMBLING FELINE DISTEMPER.— 
The next case is one resembling feline dis- 
temper, although the evidence is somewhat 
against this. It was a condition showing a very 
high temperature, but no definite symptoms, 
and possibly due to a virus infection, compli- 
cated by no secondary organisms. 

The only point that does not fit in with this 
theory is that, in the case to be described, 
several susceptible in-contacts remained appar- 
ently healthy. 

A five-months-old neuter kitten was suffering 
from great drowsiness and variable appetite. 
The temperature was 107°2° F. 

Aspirin and distemper tablets and suitable 
diet were prescribed, and considerable improve- . 
ment was reported. One week later, the 
temperature was 105° F., and he was still 
lethargic. He was seen again a fortnight later, 
when the temperature was normal, and the 
kitten quite fit again. 


CASTRATION.—I think a point worthy of 
mention, with regard to this subject, is the use 
of a local anesthetic when operating on kittens 
aged four or five months and over. In younger 
kittens the injection causes as much distress as 
the actual operation. In older cats, it prevents 


unnecessary pain, and I think is preferable to a 





general anzesthetic—as if the cat is securely 
rolled in a sack he can be kept steady enough 
for application of forceps or sutures when neces- 
sary. Two injections in each testicle are neces- 
sary, one subcutaneous, and the other deep to 
anesthetise the cord. 


‘TUBERCULOSIS.—One should be on the look out 
for this disease in feline practice; although not 
very common, it is a potential source of danger 
to other animals and people. 

It is usually the bovine type, from ingestion of 
tuberculous milk or offals, and is sometimes 
caught from other cats, dogs or people, the 
predisposing causes being long coats and dirt, 
and it is more usual in young cats. The 
abdominal form is the more common; but one 
has met the pulmonary form, in which the chief 
symptoms are emaciation, coughing, sneezing, 
and dyspnoea and pleurisy where there is fluid 
in the chest and crepitation on auscultation. 

The temperature is usually normal. In the 
abdominal form there are also emaciation, 
diarrhoea and ascites, and the enlarged mesen- 
teric lymph glands can usually be palpated. 

In connection with this subject, I should like 
to mention a condition of ascites in kittens 
which I believe is due to tuberculosis—Miss 
Lock has just mentioned a similar case in an 
older cat. 

The two kittens to be described were pedigree 
red tabbies, three months old—they were seen 
at a month’s interval, and came from different 
litters, 

When examined, the abdomen was _ fully 
extended with fluid. The swelling had only been 
noticed by the owner._to be coming up a few days 
previously; and the kittens were in perfect 
health otherwise. 

The owner did not wish any treatment to be 
attempted, and the kittens were destroyed. The 
fluid was clear, straw-coloured and viscid, and 
the most interesting fact is that no macroscopic 
lesions were found. Unfortunately in these 
cases the fluid was not tested for the presence 
of tubercle bacilli. 


PSEUDOLEUK2MIA, OR HoOpDGKIN’S DISEASE.—A 
curious case resembling this disease was seen a 
few months ago. 

A lively, eight-months-old, neuter cat was 
noticed to be getting very lethargic, sleeping all 
day long, and having a capricious appetite. On 
examination, a considerable enlargement of all 
lymph glands was found—varying from the size 
of a pea to that of a hazel nut, and some of them 
having a corded appearance. The enlargements 
were painless, and were found particularly in 
the submaxillary, pharyngeal, chest, axillary 
and inguinal regions. 

A blood smear was examined and showed no 
inerease of white blood corpuscles. 

The cat was put on to an arsenic tonic for a 
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time, and carefully looked after by his owners. 

The condition remained the same for nearly 
six months, then gradually disappeared, and the 
cat became quite normal again. 

Unfortunately he was run over and killed some 
months later. 

FOREIGN Bopits.—The’ every-day — fishbone 
cases hardly call for any description, but I 
should like to describe a rather misleading case 
of a foreign body in a six-year-old neuter cat. 

He was admitted to hospital showing 
symptoms of occasional vomiting, dulness and 
inappetence, Nothing was felt on palpation, 
except kidneys and hard feces, 

He was given a purgative, followed by gastric 
sedatives, and in two days the cat was eating 
and drinking normally. and was discharged. 

A month later he was brought in again having 
eaten nothing for a week—simply drunk water 
and slept. 

On palpation, a distinct enlargement was felt 
in the region of the mesenteric lymph glands. 
The cat was destroyed, and on post-mortem, a 
cork was found, firmly lodged in the ileum, 
thickly coated with decomposed food, and con- 
siderably extending the bowel wall. Some 
enteritis was present. 

On first seeing the cat the cork was apparently 
held up in the stomach, and it seems rather 
extraordinary that it should get wedged in the 
small intestine, 

Next I might mention a case of a Septic BITE, 
which I think is interesting on account of the 
misleading symptoms seen at first, developing 
into a case of great virulence, 

Subject.—A four-year-old neuter ginger cat. 

Symptoms. Inappetence, disinclination — to 
move, stiffness of hindquarters, temperature 
normal. He was taken into hospital and Kept 
under observation. The second morning following 
admission a swelling appeared above the right 
eye; this was lanced, thick cheesy pus exuded 
and a cavity was found extending right dgwn 
the side of the face, nearly to the jaw. 

The next day the right foreleg became 
affected; the following day the left foreleg, and 
pus was oozing out of the toe of one hind foot. 

The next day the cat was definitely in pain 
when moved, and two patches of necrosis had 
appeared on the tongue. The animal was 
destroyed, 

The interesting points to my mind were: (1) 
Preliminary symptoms which could lead to 
no definite diagnosis ; there was even no pain on 
handling the head, although there had been a 
deep tooth puncture over the eye, which had 
closed over exteriorly; and (2) rapid spread of 
necrosis in each site and generalised spread 
round the body. 
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Finally, a word about Aousing cals, as this 
plays a very important part in the successful 
treatment of these every-day conditions en- 
countered, 

The ideal cattery should be out of doors, with 
adequate protection from wind and rain, and 
accessible to sunlight. 

Each cat should have a wire run, with soil to 
dig in; and a tree trunk for claw sharpening and 
climbing; and good quality straw makes the 
best bedding. 

Naturally there should) also be indoor 
accommodation for febrile, post-operative, or 
particularly delicate cases. 

Most cats will keep in better health and spirits 
outdoors; can keep their bedding clean, and so 
prevent contamination of wounds; and an out- 
door cattery will remain far more immune from 
contagious diseases, 


Discussion 

The Presipent (Mr. H. C. P. KinG) observed 
that as that was essentially a ladies’ night and 
there were a number of ladies present other than 
those whose excellent contributions on that sub- 
ject they had already been privileged to hear, he 
would call upon one of them, Miss Ford, to open 
the general discussion. 

Miss C. M. Forpb, in complying with the Presi- 
dent’s request, said that it was a little unwise of 
the President to call upon her, because she had 
had, in comparison with some others there, very 
little experience. Since she had been asked to 
speak, however, she should like to mention a case 
she was asked to see late one night. The animal 
concerned was an enormous tom-cat, and the 
history was that it had not eaten for a week, and 
had suddenly started “bleeding from _ its 
stomach ’’—to use the owner’s phrase. In reality, 
the lesion was an enormous abscess, situated just 
behind the sternum, which had just burst and 
which left a great cavity. She had, however, to 
cul away a lot of hair before the cavity was 
revealed, and as the surrounding skin showed no 
abnormaliiy she was w ondering what the lesion 
looked like nelete bursting, and what a person 
so inexperienced as herself would have diagnosed 
at that stage. 

Miss M. Stewart observed that she would Jike 
to say that she had enjoyed all the papers very 
much. (Applause.) One of the things that annoyed 
her most in cat practice was that everyone gave 
their cats castor oil before they brought them, 
particularly when the animals had obstruction of 
the bladder, which made things very much worse. 

She found abscesses very common in tom-cats; 
she used to try ultra-violet light on them, some- 
times with very good results. 

With regard to speying young cats, she did it 
the other way, in which one went through two 
layers of muscles separately, and she did not 
stitch those muscles at all; she had never had a 
hernia afterwards. The two layers, moving in 
opposite directions, seemed to seal the wound 
completely. She dressed the wound with 
glycerine and it healed by first intention. 

For anesthesia she used chloroform adminis- 
tered by an ordinary muzzle. It had the advan- 
tage of the cat being completely revived within a 
quarter of an hour, which, she thought, was much 
better than putting them under nembutal or other 
agent which kept them under for several hours. 
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She had tried various preliminary narcotics, 
including dial and luminal and chloretone, with- 
out very good results, but nembutal was too 
expensive. 

She had had a lot of trouble with ringworm, 
which she did not separate into two classes. It 
was very infectious and any children in the house- 
hold developed it. She used sulphur and oil and, 
internally, she gave them something like cod-liver 
oil, otherwise the animals became very emaciated. 

With regard to urethral obstruction, if the con- 
dition could not be relieved by manipulation it 
could sometimes be removed if one made a loop 
of silkworm gut and used it as one would in 
getting a cork out of a bottle. 

Miss Stewart, in conclusion, supported Miss 
Shedlock’s case in which tuberculosis was 
diagnosed by Dr. Sheather from the abdominal 
fluid and no lesions were found. She had on 
several occasions diagnosed tuberculosis in the 
cat, and on post-mortem no lesions were evident. 
She thought that, in future, she would support 
her belief by examination of the abdominal fluid. 

Miss M. OYLER who, on account of her scholastic 
successes, was greeted with applause on rising, 
said that there was just one aspect of that subject 
lo which she desired to refer, and that was 
narcosis and aneesthesia. The speakers thus far 
did not seem to have found much satisfaction in 
using nembutal. She felt that that was possibiy 
because they did not give a big enough dose; the 
dose used very satisfactorily was one-fifth ‘of a 
grain per pound body weight. Nembutal was also 
a very valuable agent for destroying cats; a dose 
from three to four-and-a-half grains, given in con- 
cenirated solution § intrathoracically or intra- 
peritoneally had a very profound effect upon the 
cat. After that the use of hydrocyanic acid for 
destruction was entirely painless, and it could be 
given in the presence of the owner. Chloroform 
was a highly toxic agent; ether was preferable, 
but it was not fool-proof, while the use of 
nembutal and ether together, especially in adult 
cats, was very satisfactory. 

Miss K. HERNAMAN-JOHNSON said that, al the 
moment, she had a cat, about seven years old, 
which dribbled persistently; she could not dis- 
cover anything wrong with its mouth or teeth, 
but it simply did not eat. The cat had no 
temperature and, in fact, she had not the least idea 
what was the maiter with it. 

Regarding cat ‘flu, she had an interesting case 
that had been Bonn on for a long time. She was 
called out late at night to this cal, which had 
temperature of 106° F. She gave it camphor, 
and ether in oil and next day the temperature was 
normal. It got on well, but after two days of 
going outside it again ran a temperature. The 
cat was constipated, but she secured a motion 
with glycerine. It went from bad to worse, how- 
ever, and eventually its mouth was completely 
covered with ulcers. She called in Mr. Buckner, 
and he suggested that it should be put to sleep. 
The people would not agree, so she gave it 
nembutal gr.ss intraperitoneally and -auterised 
the uleers, but it did not feed. It coughed 
spasmodically the whole time after it had had the 
nembutal and did not regain more than partial 
consciousness. Eventually she destroyed it with 
a further dose. 

The PRESIDENT, having ascertained that no other 
ladies desired to participate in the discussion, 
said that he would “ call upon the mere male to 
continue the discussion.” 

Mr. J. D. WiLtiaAMs said he would like to say 
something with regard to nembutal narcosis, in 
the cat, particularly, though it also applied to 


the dog. He had been using it now for some time 
pasi and he was indebted to Professor Wright for 
the information he had with regard to it. His 
experience was that if it was used correctly it 
was the most valuable narcotic and anesihetic 
that we had for the cat. If given in a correct 
dose, iniraperitoneally, it was safe and sure, 
though, of course, one always had _ occasional 
idiosyncrasies. Again, for euthanasia in the 
small animals it was absolutely invaluable. It 
could be given in a concentrated solution intra- 
thoraci cally, when the animal was completely 
under in from three to five minutes. 

In regard to the other anzschetics discussed, he 
had long discarded chloroform for the cat; he 
used nothing but ether which he found entirely 
satisfactory; the cat came round in a few minuies 
and was lively and happy. Of chloroform, for 
the cat, he thought the less said the better. 

Major H. Kirk said thai first of all he would like 
to compliment the three ladies who had opened 
the discussion; he thought they had done it very 
well indeed. (Applause.) They certainly had 
been studying the cat and that was more than 
some of the male veterinary surgeons did. He 
thought it was a great pity, really, that the cat was 
not given more attention, when one came to con- 
sider the millions of them that existed. When 
cats were brought to the surgery and all the 
veterinary surgeon could tell the owner was to 
have them destroyed, it was iragic. 

He could not understand how they were able to 
see sparks in Miss Shedlock’s photograph of the 
sat in front of the wireless set, if it was taken in 
the light as it must have been. Was it, he asked 
(addressing Miss Shedlock) a “ fake”? Miss 
SHEDLOCK: “It is quire genuine.” 

Proceeding, Major Kirk enquired, did not Miss 
Lock agree wiih him that those abscesses which 
gave her such trouble nearly always occurred in 
uncastrated cats? Until they were castrated, cats 
were continuously embroiled in fights. Miss 
Lock had said that in cat influenza the animal 
gave up all hope and died. Cats were very 
difficult subjects in that way; to talk about cats 
having nine lives was absurd—if they were ill 
they had not half-a-one. It was curious, but he 
had never yet seen a case of interdigital cyst in 
the cat. Miss Stewart had said that this immunity 
was caused through the cat licking its paws; “ if 
so,” said Major Kirk, “let us get a patent licking 
machine for dogs.” (Laughter.) 

He had had handed to him a preparation made 
by a drug house which they claimed cured and 
prevented these cysts; all they would say about 
it was that it was comygsed of concentrated vita- 
mins. He had given it to three clients to try on 
dogs which were martyrs to this disease, and if 
anything came of it he would certainly let the 
Society know. 

As regarded chloroform for cats, at one time he 
regularly used it, and it was very seldom that 
he lost one; if he did lose one it was when he 
least expected _ it. He lost one particularly 
valuable cat like that, and ever since he had used 
pure ether and nothing else. 

Concerning the suggested complete immersion 
of a cat in corrosive sublimate solution, he would 
regard that as an exceedingly dangerous pro- 
cedure. He was going to suggest that ‘perhaps the 
“incurable” skin disease of which Miss Lock had 
spoken, might be cured by X-rays which were used 
for obstinate ringworm in human beings, when 
nothing else seemed to be of any value. 

He had found on some occasions that to try 
to pass Gray’s catheter in sabulous impaction of 
the urethra had the effect of further impacting it. 
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The block was at the penial bone. He generally 
performed urethrotomy behind the bone and 
passed the catheter towards the terminal end 
of the urethra as well as into the bladder. There 
was no pariicular difficulty about urethrotomy in 
the cat; the wound would heal up perfectly well. 

Professor G. H. WooLpRIDGE desired, in the first 
place, io congratulate the ladies; he thought they 
were really to be congraiulated upon coming out 
into the open as they had done that night—(hear, 
hear)—and he felt that the Society was to be con- 
gratulated on having had that pleasure that even- 
ing. He thought it was a pioneer night in so far 
as the ladies were concerned 

He was struck by the honesty of purpose shown 
by the ladies in relating their cases, failures as 
well as successes. He was glad that they had met 
with the problems they had done because there 
was a tendency on the part of the younger people 
in the profession to imagine that everything went 
smoothly and swimmingly, and iz was not until 
they got fairly launched into practice that they 
realised its problems. They learnt by their fail- 
ures, as they all did, and the more experience 
they got the more successes they would have. 

In regard to some of the cases which had been 
mentioned, Miss Lock referred to two cases of 
ringworm that were under treatment at the 
Coliege for quite a year. They were two show 
Persian cats affected with a scurfy condition of 
the skin, and one could feel small elevations, in 
many cases as small as a millet seed. One could 
only form a diagnosis of ringworm by micro- 
scopic examination of the hair. The puzzle was 
that in some of ihese cats one might be unable to 
find any lesion at all and yet the history was such 
that one could have no doubt at all that ring- 
worm was present because children nursing them 
became infected after a period of from seven to 
14 days. Following the use of the microscope 
they had lately tried the Wood’s lamp—a special 
glass used in association wiih ultra-violet rays. 
In a darkened room one could see infected hairs 
with a peculiar fluorescence, and if one plucked 
out the hairs from that spot one could find the 
fungus at the root of the hair. He could recom- 
mend it strongly in those cases in which one 
felt one had got ringworm, as by its means they 
would find still more of the hairs infected. As to 
the treatment of the condiiion, that was the bug- 
bear. In the case of those two cats they were 
clipped compleiely from the head to the tip of the 
tail; they could imagine the remarkable appear- 
ance that these Persians then presented. Treat- 
ment of various kinds was resorted to—mainly, 
in the first instance, salicylic acid in gintment 
or liniment, and this appeared to produce 
improvement but, as these lesions cleared, others 
cropped up. On several occasions these two cats 
were found to be free from ringworm lesions. 
They kept them longer, however, and on making 
another careful search one again found one or two 
small lesions; these were again treated either 
with salicylic acid or iodine. One of the cats 
seemed at last to have recovered completely; the 
other had broken out in another series of lesions 
and in the end it was decided that it was not 
worth while to proceed any further. There 
seemed to him one further line of treatment that 
might well be valuable, although he had not yet 
put it to the test—it had been adopted sometimes 
in human medicine—and it was the internal 
administration of thallium, which caused com- 
plete depilation; it was only by that means that 
one could have any real hope of curing that dis- 
ease. If its use in the cat was successful, he pro- 
posed to give it a trial in bad cases of follicular 
mange in the dog. 














He did not think there was the same difficulty 
or danger in connection with favus; the type of 
ringworm to which he had hitherto been referring 
was microsporosis. He had very little hesitation 
at all in the treatment of favus of the cat. There 
was, however, just one difficuli lesion and that 
was favus round the nails, in which one did not 
get the typical circumscribed lesions, which were 
much more easily treated. 

In the case of abscesses in cats, the great trouble 
was the facility with which the lesions burrowed. 
In such cases the only thing, as Miss Shedlock sug- 
gested, was to expose the abscess cavity up to the 
utmost apparent limit, to trim off the necrotic 
margins, and then to practice thorough disin- 
fection and drainage—even then recurrence 
would sometimes occur. 

In regard to the retention of urine, a simple 
measure to which he had often resorted to remove 
the sabulous matter was to employ the butt end 
of an ordinary suture needle which was grooved 
and which thus enabled one to carry in a little 
liquid paraffin. This was repeatedly inserted into 
the urethra and rotated, and the penis mani- 
pulated, thus reducing the density of the 
obsiruction. One could then completely express 
the urine by squeezing the abdomin about 
which he had not the same fear as had Miss Lock, 
except in those cases where rupture was almost 
unavoidable because the bladder was almost at 
bursting point to begin with. 

Mr. G. H. Livesey also congratulated the three 
ladies on giving the Society such good papers, in 
which they had brought to their notice really 
praciical matters, for it was the practical that 
they most valued. 

With regard to ringworm, the worst form that 
they had to contend with was the microsporon, 
almost always an endosporon, which was not 
seen often outside the hair. Some of them would 
remember the remarkable case he reported to 
that Society in which a Persian kitten infected 
17 people. There was no visible lesion on the cat 
at all, and it was only by plucking the hairs from 
the back of the ear, and examining them urder 
the microscope, that the microsporon was found. 
That case was on record and he thought it went 
very far to teach them how very careful they 
should be in dealing with such cases; it was 
usually safer to have the cat destroyed in the 
interest of human beings and other animals. 

He quite agreed with the remarks that had been 
made about pituitrin. He had had, he thought, as 
a practitioner, a longer experience of _ its 
use (if not so extensive) than anyone present, 
and from the first he had always’ main- 
tained that to get really efficient action you must 
give rather an heroic dose at the start. 

Punctured wounds were very troublesome in 
a furred animal because the wounds were cften 
not to be seen easily, pus formed under the skin 
and very often travelled far. He did not agree 
with Miss Shedlock that it was wise to cureite 
the inside of an abscess cavity. It had always 
been his experience that it was as well to leave an 
abscess to mature until it -was nearly ready to 
break, then one could open it and syringe it 
out, but to do nothing to injure the abscess wall, 
which was nature’s defence, and effort at 
localisation. 

Concerning sabulous material, he had noticed 
that it was particularly common in neuters. Te 
agreed with what Major Kirk had said in regard 
to the relief of obstruction of the urethra in the 

male cat. 

With regard to speying, it had been his experi- 
ence that ‘the flank operation was best. The cai 
was a very favourable patient for this operation 
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Clinical Reports 


A SHORT NOTE ON THE CLINICAL 
ASPECT OF TUBERCULOSIS IN THE 
DOG 


MADELINE OYLER, Mo.Rk.c.v.s. 
RoyYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Tuberculosis is not of Common occurrence in 
the dog, the smaller breeds particularly appear- 
ing to be resistant to infection, but the larger 
types, such as Alsatians, Airedales and large 
mongrels, being more susceptible, especially be- 
tween the ages of two to seven years. In 15 
cases investigated, the ages ranged from 18 
months to nine years, with an average age of 
three years eight months. 

The source of infection cannot usually be 
determined, but STABLEFORTH states that in 16 
cases where a bacteriological examination was 
made, ten were of human, and six of bovine 
origin. 

The thoracic form is more commonly met. In 
eight out of 15 cases, where post-mortem exam- 
inations were made, the primary lesion was 
found in the mediastinal or bronchial lymphatic 
glands, and associated with a tuberculous pneu- 
monia. Two cases showed a primary tubercu- 
lous myocarditis. In ten cases, there was present 
a copious watery exudate, either straw coloured 
or hemorrhagic. In most cases the infection 
rapidly extends to the abdominal cavity, the 
liver and kidneys being first infected. 

Less commonly the ileo-colic and mesenteric 
lymphatic glands dre primarily affected, 
followed by infection of the liver, kidneys and 
peritoneum, and spreading forward into the 
chest. A primary tuberculous orchitis has been 
recorded. 

The thoracic form generally runs an acute or 
subacute course, proving fatal in one to four 
weeks from the onset of symptoms, but the 
period that elapses between infection and the 
development of symptoms is not Known. There 
is a preliminary period of malaise. The animal 
is dull, and while at first the appetite is un- 





by reason of the fact that the skin had a most 
extraordinary power of adhesion and that il 
was not necessary to leave the stitches in for 
more than 24 hours. 

Just one thing about tuberculosis: very often 
the first sign was tuberculosis at the back of the 
eye; one might often see a cloudiness or growth 
over the retina which was the first indication that 
the cat was suffering from that disease. 

Mr. Livesey concluded by saying that, greatly 
as he had appreciated the ladies’ contributions, 
he thought they had omitted to mention the most 
difficul: problem which faced the practitioner in 
dealing with the cat, and that was how to get a 
sick cat to feed; he thought if one could feed a 
sick cat one would solve 90 per cent. of one’s 
problems in feline practice, 
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affected, later it is lost. There is an excessive 
thirst, but no vomiting or diarrhoea. While acute 
cases may prove fatal while the animal is still in 
good bodily condition, there is generally a very 
rapid loss of flesh. 

Respiratory distress usually develops in seven 
to 20 days, and is a most striking symptom; the 
number and force of the respirations are both 
increased, and the dog coughs frequently. The 
temperature is raised one to three degrees, the 
pulse is fast and small, and auscultation and 
percussion reveal the presence of an exudate in 
one or both sides of the chest. In this exudate, 
after centrifugalising and appropriate staining, 
acid-fast bacilli, together with numerous poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes, can be demonstrated. 

The abdominal form frequently runs a more 
chronic course, with symptoms of intermittent 
vomiting and diarrhoea, but later in the course 
of the disease, symptoms described as occurring 
in the thoracic form develop, the enlarged glands 
can be palpated, and there may be produced a 
peritoneal exudate. 

The tuberculin test appears to be unreliable, 
particularly the intradermal test, and while a 
negative reaction to the subcutaneous test is a 
good indication that the dog is not infected, a 
rise in temperature does not always indicate the 
presence of tuberculosis. More reliance can be 
placed on the finding of acid-fast bacilli in the 
pleural exudate. 

The following cases serve to illustrate these 
points. 

CAsE 1.—The subject was a four-year-old 
retriever, male, having a history of illness during 
the previous eight days. He was very dull, and 
while his appetite was fair, and there was no 
vomiting or diarrhcaea, he became very emaciated, 
He had an excessive thirst. On the fourth day, 
respiratory distress became evident, and from 
this point he became rapidly worse. 

On examination, the temperature was 101°2°, 
the pulse 200 and small and the heart was very 
distressed. The most prominent symptom was 
the laboured breathing. The left chest was 
resonant, but the right chest was dull, 

The right chest was tapped and approxi- 
mately 2 pints of a straw-coloured fluid with- 
drawn. This was followed by some struggling, 
and the dog collapsed and died, from cardiac 
rilure. 

Numerous leucocytes and clumps of acid-fast 
bacilli were demonstrated in the exudate. 

The posl-morlem examination revealed a woi- 
lateral pleurisy, and the right lung was com- 
pletely collapsed. The left side of the chest 
showed no abnormalities. 

Case 2.—The subject was a three-year-old bull 
mastiff dog that had been losing weight for the 
previous 16 days. His appetite was poor and 
he had an excessive thirst. There was no 
vomiting or diarrhoea, Respiratory distress and 
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coughing developed on the eighth day, and be- 
came progressively worse. 

On examination, the dog was found to be 
greatly emaciated. The temperature was 102°2°, 
and his breathing was rapid and characteristic. 
The left side of the chest was resonant, but the 
right was dull in the lower half. The right chest 
Was tapped, and about two pints of a hemorr- 
hagic exudate were withdrawn. In this, acid- 
fast bacilli were demonstrated. 

The dog was subjected to the tuberculin test : 
1 «.c, of dilute tuberculin was injected subcutan- 
eously. The pre-injection temperature was 
102°2°, and this began to rise at the third hour 
reaching 105°S8° at the fourth hour, and gradually 
declining to normal after the eleventh hour. He 
Was subsequently destroyed, 

Post-mortem examination showed enlarged 
mediastinal and bronchial lymphatic glands, 
containing tubercles. There was a serofibrinous 
pleurisy and pericarditis. The right lung was 
collapsed and contained miliary tubercles but 
the left lung showed no macroscopic lesions. 
The liver and kidneys showed numerous foci 
containing pus and the abdominal lymphatic 
glands were also affected. 

The cases described were presented at the Out- 
Patients’ department of the Royal Veterinary 
College, and I wish to thank Professor J. G. 
Wright for allowing me to use this material, and 
also Mr. A, B. Orr for reports of post-mortem 


examinations. 
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SOME EXPERIENCES OF THE 
‘‘ FIELD ”’ DISTEMPER SERUM AS A 
PREVENTIVE AND CURATIVE 
AGENT 


OLGA B. WOODWARD, M.Rr.c.v.s. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 


I have recently used quite a lot of * Field ” 
distemper serum as a. preventive inoculation 
against the disease in cases where there has not 
been time to confer a permanent immunity on 
dogs by the use of the double (vaccine and virus) 
inoculation. 

I.have inoculated susceptible puppies going to 
shows, puppies in contact with affected dogs, 
and puppies visiting infected kennels, and so far 
have never had a case of distemper occur in any 
of the temporarily immunised dogs, 

As a curative agent I have the greatest faith 
in it, provided the case is seen in time: it must 
be seen and diagnosed during the first four days 
for the serum to have a chance to counteract the 
infection, in my opinion. 

If an owner is careful and notices a dog dull 
and picking at its food, or if he takes its 
temperature daily for some days after it has 
been to a show or in any place likely to infect 
it, and if it is reported to his veterinary sur- 
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geon at once and a hypodermic injection of 
serum given, the disease can be cut short and the 
dog is often nearly well in four or five days’ 
time. 

The cases where I have met with great success 
have always been where the dog has been dull, 
off his food and with the temperature raised— 
in some cases as high as 105°—the eyes injected 
and sometimes a very slight mucous discharge 
from the eyes and nose, or where there are 
symptoms of gastritis or enteritis. In such 
cases When I have given an injection of serum 
and treated the symptoms in the usual way 
there has been a marvellous improvement. in 
two or three days: the temperature has gone 
steadily down and the other symptoms have 
abated and by the fourth day the temperature 
has been normal, and with a week’s convales- 
cence the dog has been quite fit and well again. 

The only times I have met with failure have 
been in cases where the first symptoms noted 
were nervous affections—slight or severe fits, 
or in two cases, very slight champing of the jaw, 
which continued for a week, then developed 
into occasional fits, then into a series of fits and 
at the end of another week into meningitis. The 
animals were then destroyed as quite hopeless. 
During the whole of the course of the disease in 
the last two cases the temperatures never rose 
above 102°6° until the ultimate development of 
meningitis, when it went up to 104°. 

If only owners would call a veterinary sur- 
geon in as soon as they notice a susceptible dog 
off colour IT am sure now that with the use of 
this serum and rational treatment a very high 
percentage of affected dogs could be saved, 


LEPTOSPIRAL JAUNDICE IN SILVER 
FOXES 


AGNES M. CATCHPOLE, M.r.c.v.s. 
Hunston, Bury St. EpmMuNps 


Leptospiral jaundice is the most serious 
epizodtic disease which has occurred in silver 
foxes in Great Britain: there have been out- 
breaks in all parts of the country and the young 
foxes are especially affected. The mortality is 
high. The symptoms of this disease in silver 
foxes are somewhat similar to those occurring 
in the same disease in dogs in that there are 
two types, a hyperacute and rapidly fatal type 
and a less acute type which lasts for ten days to 
a fortnight and which is also usually fatal. 

With silver foxes the early observation of the 
symptoms of any disease is difficult and the 
main indication that a fox may be unwell is 
when the food is left. It is quite impossible to 
notice early symptoms of disease by handling the 
animals. All foxes, except the odd one met 
here and there, require to be caught so that they 
cannot bite the handler, and muzzled, and all 
foxes put up a certain amount of fight against 
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this even when they are in a weak state from 
illness, and this masks many symptoms of dis- 
ease. It is also very difficult to determine if a 
fox has a high temperature, owing to the 
excitement of catching. 

The Hyperacute Type is so very rapidly fatal 
that the usual history is that the fox has left 
its food one day and been found dead the next, 
no other symptoms having been observed. 
Usually in this type there is no yellow pigmen- 
tation of the skin and mucous membrane and the 
fox farmer does not think of jaundice in con- 
nection with the first isolated hyperacute case 
till some other animals succumb with the more 
typical symptonis. 

The Icteric Type.—This is the type more com- 
monly met with and usually it is not very rapid 
in its course. There are some differences in 
the symptoms of leptospiral jaundice in foxes 
and dogs. The first symptom is inappetence and 
a falling off in weight. 

Owing to the difficulties in taking it, the tem- 
perature is not a very reliable guide, but there 
is a noticeable drop in the temperature in the 
latter stages of the disease, evidenced by cold 
extremities. The affected fox sits huddled up in 
a corner of his pen, and moves about very little 
unless disturbed. There do not seem to be any 
inmarked bronchial symptoms and only conjunc- 
tival catarrh in the later stages. There is no 
vomiting and usually some constipation and a 
peculiar symptom of sitting beside the water 
dish but not drinking. Diarrhoea does not 
appear to be a marked symptom. The urine is 
albuminous and dark in colour. There is alse 
the pigmentation of the tissues seen in the skin 
and visible mucous membranes, e.g.. the conjune- 
tiva, sclera, the inside of the ears, the mucous 
membrane of the mouth and the skin seen when 
the fur is parted. The affected animal lingers 
on for a period of a fortnight or more, refusing 
food. On posl-mortem examination there is 
great) emaciation. All the tissues show a 
yellow pigmentation. The stomach and intes- 
tinal lining have some inflammatory patches, 
but the alimentary symptoms in the fox appear 
to be much milder than those in the dog sulfer- 
ing from the same disease. The liver is con- 
gested and the gall-bladder distended with bile. 
The lungs show a general congestion. m 

ACCOUNT OF AN OUTBREAK 

The following is an account of an outbreak 
of leptospiral jaundice which occurred on a 
silver fox farm and which was treated with 
canine antileptospiral vaccine and serum ob- 
tained from Messrs. Burroughs Wellcome. 

Kighteen dog foxes were in a large inclosure 
rather apart from the rest of the foxes on the 
farm. These cubs were between four and five 
months of age. They were observed to be off 
their food and were weighed at intervals and 
found to be losing weight. A few days after 
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the loss of weight was recorded one of the cubs 
was found dead and on being examined it showed 
the yellow pigmentation associated with jaun- 
dice. The other seventeen cubs were then 
examined and seven of them were found to be 
exhibiting the yellow colouration, These seven 
foxes were removed to some isolation pens. These 
foxes showed various stages of the disease. One 
or two were quite bright, but with several the 
disease was advanced and recovery did not seem 
hopeful. The diseased foxes were inoculated 
with antileptospiral serum. After the contacts 
had been separated from the diseased animals 
for three days and none of them were showing 
any syinptoms, these were inoculated with 
vaccine, The seven diseused foxes made a re- 
Inarkable recovery and began to pick up almost 
immediately after the injection of serum. No 
second injection of the serum was made. The 
animals soon began to eat and to look brighter ; 
they gradually lost the pigmentation and their 
urine became normal. 

The ten contacts were inoculated with vaccine 
on two occasions with ten days’ interval. 
None of these developed symptoms of jaundice 
and the inoculation apparently improved their 
appetites to such an extent that they began to 
put on weight rapidly. It is difficult to say 
whether the initial inappetence was connected 
with the jaundice or not. 

The eighteen foxes described were a certain 
distance from the rest of the farm and_ pre- 
cautions, such as disinfecting boots and feeding 
the affected animals last, were observed and 
it Was thought that the rest of the farm might 
escape. However, a cub was found in the main 
farm suffering from acute jaundice. This fox 
was only ill for two or three days and was in- 
tensely vellow. It was inoculated with serum 
but died the next day. After this last case all 
the cubs on the farm were inoculated with 
vaccine twice at ten days’ interval. More than 
a month after the last inoculation one fox died, 
In this outbreak, the first on this particular 
farm, only the cubs were affected, although none 
of the adults had been inoculated at any time. 
This fox farm had suffered from an invasion of 
rats, due probably to the dry conditions of last 
auiumn. On a large fox farm there is always 
a certain number of foxes which leave some food 
and it is very difficult to collect’ all this as the 
foxes bury it, and this induces rats to go into 
the fox pens. A fox would quickly kill and eat 
a rat in its pen and even though the rat escaped 
the fox, it would easily contaminate some part 
of the pen with its urine. As foxes are very 
active animals and spend hours running round 
their pens, they are bound to walk over every 
part of them. 

Owing to the foraging habits of rats they are 
bound to reach a fox farm, and there is usually 
some food left in the pens, so that even though 
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the rats are periodically cleaned out a fresh in- 
vasion usually occurs, and if they are carriers 
of the leptospira they quickly introduce lepto- 
spiral juandice to the foxes. For this reason 
many fox farmers, and especially those who 
have had experience of the disease among their 
foxes, have their cubs inoculated with the 
vaccine at an early age. Leptospiral jaundice 
has occurred in foxes on farms even in districts 
which are considered far from civilisation. 


ACUTE H/EMORRHAGE DUE TO 
EROSIONS FROM DISEASED TEETH 
IN THE DOG 


ENID A. R. BURNETT, M.R.c.v.s. 
CALDER BRIDGE, CUMBERLAND 


Subject.—A terrier bitch, aged eight years. 

History.—For several years the bitch had had 
very bad teeth and offensive breath. For about 
three weeks before she was examined inter- 
mittent bleeding had taken place from the right 
side of the mouth. On the night before she was 
visited alarming hemorrhage had taken place. 
When seen the bitch was very weak and ex- 
hausted, her mucous membranes were pale, the 
respirations hurried, the heart weak and her 
general condition very poor. 

A slight thickening could be felt in the glands 
of the side upon which hemorrhage occurred. 

Diagnosis.—Krosions as a result of the growth 
of organisms from the teeth. 

Prognosis.juarded, owing to the debilitated 
condition of the patient. 

It was decided to hasten recovery and to this 
end treatment aiming at the improvement of the 
general condition was started. Calcium was 
given internally and a light nourishing diet pres- 
cribed. After three weeks of steady improve- 
ment the bitch was moved to my place and six 
teeth were extracted. 


There were no untoward sequele and when 
last seen the patient was lively and in good 
condition. 


The interesting point about the case, to nity 
mind, was the great severity of the hemorrhage. 


AN UNUSUAL CASE OF URETHRAL 
BLOCKAGE IN THE DOG 


MARION STEWART, .pk.c.v.s. 
WeEstT KENSINGTON 


On October 15th, I was called to visit a West 
Highland dog, eleven years old, with a history 
of frequent attacks of acute vomiting for about 
two years, treated as gastritis by an unqualfied 
man. The pulse was weak, and the bladder and 
liver felt enlarged and thickened. The catheter 
was passed without difficulty, and the urine, 
analysed by Dr. Sheather, showed traces of 
albumen and_ bile, Under appropriate treat- 
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ment the patient improved considerably, was 
very bright and active, but still occasionally 
vomiting mucus, sometimes bile-stained. Dr. 
McCunn kindly consented to examine him, and 
advised an X-ray. This showed the bladder as 
a dark mass. 

The dog continued to improve until December 
27th, when a sharp attack of sickness occurred. 
On December 30th, he was unable to pass any 
urine and a definite blockage could be felt just 
external to the penial bone. On starting to 
operate I was very glad to have Dr. McCunn’s 
help, as we found the urethra to be blocked for 
rather more than 2-in. with the sabulous material 
common in cats, and on flushing out the bladder 
with glycerine and water, and then eusol, 
quantities of this were passed. An injection 
of pituitrin was given, and bladder lavage con- 
tinued. The dog was in good spirits, ate well, 
and uripated without discomfort. Unfortu- 
nately on January 1st complete blockage 
occurred again, this time at the ischial arch, and 
as the dog was very weak and further recurr- 
ence seemed likely, he was destroyed. 

* * * * 


TOXIC SYMPTOMS FOLLOWING 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE TO A DOG 


MARION STEWART, M.R.c.v.s. 
WEsT KENSINGTON 


The subject was a very large bull-terrier dog, 
two-years-old, weighing at least 80 pounds and 
having a round-worm infestation which seemed 
to defy treatment. He was starved for 24 hours 
and at 11 a.m. given 5 e¢.c. tetrachlorethylene, 
this being the dose advised for dogs of 30 to 50 
pounds weight. 

At 1.30 p.m., he looked fit, but at 2 p.m., the 
trouble began. His head waggled from side to 
side with great rapidity, sometimes varying by 
nodding rapidly up and down. An emetic was 
given, and a warm soapy enema, with no result. 
He was then given half-a-pound of meat and 
the symptoms stopped immediately, but in ten 
minutes he was as bad as ever, so a second 
emetic was given. Brandy per os and hypo- 
dermically and ice-packs on the head produced 
no improvement, so in desperation oxygen was 
administered, but without result. The manu- 
facturers could suggest no antidote. 

It was discovered that so long as the dog was 
kept walking—which he did willingly, and 
indeed showed no weakness or toxic symptoms 
of any other kind—the shaking did not occur, 
He was, therefore, walked in the open air until 
5 p.m., when he seemed to have recovered. 

Fortunately I said I should like to keep him 
overnight. At 7.30 p.m. my _ kennelmaid 
phoned to say the wagging had re-started and 
accordingly she exercised him again, walking 
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him over the commons until 10.30 p.m. He then 
slept soundly until 7.30 a.m., when he started to 
shake for a few minutes, but slept again, and 
nothing further happened. 


* * * * 


CASES IN WHICH I HAVE FOUND 

X-RAYS OF VALUE 

KATHLEEN HERNAMAN-JOHNSON, 
SUTTON, SURREY 


(1) Subject.—Six-months terrier pup, with 
depraved appetite, persistently eating coal or 
other rubbish. 

An X-ray showed several pieces of coal at 
intervals down the digestive tract, and we were 
able to watch their gradual descent, eliminating 
them by means of an enema. 


M.R.C.V.S. 


(2) Subject.—In-whelp bitch, two-years-old. 
The animal had been mated seven weeks pre- 
viously, but did not show more enlargement 
than might have normally occurred at that time. 
She seemed in every way capable of exertion, 
and puppies seemed problematical. 

An X-ray showed two pups. In due course 
she brought forth two normal pups, and one 
very much smaller which died in two days’ 
time. 

Evidently its bones were not sufficiently 
formed at the time to show on the plates. 


(3) Dislocated Hip in a Greyhound.—This 
dog was taken in an A.P. position, lying on its 
back. The head of the femur was revealed 
about an inch in front of the acetabulum. The 
injury had been sustained about a week, and 
there was a large amount of swelling present, 
rendering palpation difficult, and very painful 
to the dog. 


(4) Diagnosis of Intestinal Stricture in a Collie. 
—This animal, which was seven years of age, 
had been treated for six weeks for “‘ cough ” by 
a lay-staffed clinic. It had not eaten for five 
days, and vomited feces on one occasion. When 
I saw this dog, it had had no motion for a week. 
Its temperature was 105° F., dropping to 95° F. 
ihree hours later, after administration of 14 grs. 
morphine hydrochlor. 

No pain was exhibited on palpation, and 
although the dog was very thin, there was no 
visible sign of obstruction, 

My father, Dr, Herhaman-Johnson, gave the 
dog an opaque enema, We could see the 
inaterial running up quite freely, until it came 
to a sudden constriction. The dog yelled, and 
the barium forced its way past, to spread out 
again on the other side. The trail left behind 
was about as thick as a match-stick. 

Operation revealed the gut tied firmly to the 
abdominal roof by means of fibrous bands. 
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When these were released the lumen became 
almost normal in size. 

After 48 hours the dog was given 5iv castor 
oil, and passed two normal soft motions on 


the third day. 
* 


USE OF X-RAY PHOTOGRAPHY AS 
AN AID TO DIAGNOSIS IN THE 
BITCH 


OLGA B. WOODWARD, M.R.c.v.s. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 

On September 15th, a Cairn bitch was brought 
in for me to give ny opinion as to whether she 
was in whelp or not, as she had got out when 
she was last in season. 

Having examined her I could not give a 
definite opinion and suggested an X-ray photo- 
graph. 

The next day I took the bitch over to the 
radiologist and a photograph was taken, The 
result was vague, but there was a shadow like 
the outline of the top of the head of a foetus, and 
as a point of interest we decided to photograph 
her again in a week's time, On the 26th, | 


again took the bitch over and this time the 
print showed a clear skeleton of a foetus and a 
very large one, too. 


EIGHT-AND-A-HALF WEEKS’ 


PREGNANCY. 


Cairn BIrcu: 











+ 


2. 22 
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Five days later the bitch was in labour and 
I had to remove a very large puppy which was 
killed during delivery. 

The point of interest in this is the small 
amount of calcification of the foetal cartilages at 
seven weeks’ pregnancy and the very rapid 
laving down of calcium during the last two 
weeks of gestation, 


A POST-WHELPING PATIENT 


HILDA BISSET, M.r.c.v.s. 
St. VALERIE, BrRAy, Co. WickLow, I.F.S. 


March 12th, a.m.—Called to see Scotch terrier 
bitch whelped three days previously, since when 
she had been off food, uneasy and dull. No 
history was obtainable otherwise, save that no 
help had been necessary at whelping and that 
there were only two pups born, The first thing 
noticed, on entering the kennel, was a_ third 
pup lying dead against the wall. The owner 
was unable to give information as to the state 
of the bowels, ete. The bitch and litter were 
stated to be of considerable value. 

The animal’s temperature was 102°5° FF. No 
abnormal vaginal discharge was noticeable 
externally, but on examination I found some 
bad-smelling matter in the passage and some 
sort of obstruction higher up—exactly what, 
Was hot at first determinable. 

As the owner was not able to give the neces- 
sary attention to the case, and another of the 
living pups had already been overlain, I decided 
on removal of the patient and remaining pup 
to hospital. 

There, further examination proved — the 
obstruction felt to be due to some very hard 
feces pressing down through the bowel wall. 
An enema remedied this, and it was followed by 
a vaginal douch of potassium permanganate 
solution. 

P.M.—Temperature 102°, and patient much 
brighter and inclined to take some food. 

March 13th.—Temperature 103°5°. Patient 
off food again. There was plenty of milk, but 
pup was not feeding. Accordingly the milk was 
drawn off, and the pup put on to two-hourly 
feeds of lactol. <A little Brand’s meat essence 
was taken by the mother at intervals through 
the day. 

March 14th.—Patient very dull; temperature 
am., 105°, slight vaginal discharge noticeable ; 
temperature p.m., 106°, another potassium 
permanganate douche given. Some foul-smelling 
feces also voided. Brand’s chicken’ essence, 
port and orange juice were fed at intervals 
throughout the day. 

March 15th.—Temperature a.m., 104°2°, another 
vaginal douche of potassium permanganate 
solution given. Temperature p.m, 108°5°. 
Feeding as on previous day. 

March 16th.—Patient much brighter, Tempera- 








ture a.m., 102°; pum. 101°5°. A little milk and 
meat jelly taken at intervals, 

March 17th.—Patient quite bright and ready 
for food. She seemed to be looking for her pup. 
Temperature 101°5°. The owner was sent for 
and advised to take back the mother, and to 
allow the pup (still going strong on lactol) to go 
back to her if she appeared inclined to suckle 
it, otherwise to continue draining off the milk. 

Three days later I heard that both were 
together again and doing well, and presume 
such still to be the case, 


FOREIGN BODY IN A CAT’S MOUTH 


OLGAR B. WOODWARD, M.R.c.Vv.s. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT 


A woman brought a cat in one Sunday morn- 
ing and said it had had a pin in its tongue since 
the Thursday before. 

I examined the cat’s mouth and saw a metal 
rod protruding from the cat’s throat and pene- 
trating the roof of the mouth. The cat resented 
any interference with its mouth: accordingly 
I anresthetised it and then found the object was 
firmly held by the hard palate. I removed it 
by pushing it gently down the throat until the 
end in the palate was free and then withdrew 
it from the throat, when it was seen to be an 
enormous darning needle complete with a length 
of wool. This cat had a swelling over its right 
eye, and this had nearly disappeared the next 
day: apparently it was due to the needle pene- 
trating the tissues above the eye and subse- 
quent infection from the mouth. 


AN ATYPICAL FQ:ETAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


MARION STEWART, M.nR.c.v.s. 
WEST KENSINGTON 

The subject is a cat which has twice given 
birth to three kittens simultaneously. The 
three cords coalesce just in front of the single 
foetal membrane, and are long and twisted 
round each other, so that the kittens have to be 
disentangled. No interference in delivery has 
been necessary at either time, and other kittens 
have been born singly. The last time this 
occurred two of the kittens were females and 
one was a male. 


FITS IN PIG DUE TO EATING CHAFF 


ENID A. R. BURNETT, m.n.c.v.s. 
CALDER BRIDGE, CUMBERLAND 
Subject.—Young black sow’ three weeks 
farrowed, in good condition and nursing six pigs 
which were thriving well. 
She was perfectly well when turned out for 
exercise on the morning of Mareh 15th, but was 
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found at dinner time lying unconcious. With 
difficulty she was rolled on to a “ reed pie” and 


brought up to the farm—she started having fits 
immediately she was got in and continued with 
practically no intervals until I saw her at 5 p.m. 
When examined she was having violent fits, 
screaming and kicking and frothing at = the 
mouth; also passing small amounts of hard 
dung. Indigestion was suggested as the cause, 
but drenching was impossible in her excitable 
condition, 

A hypodermic injection of morphia was given 
and when she quietened enemata and a dose of 
linseed oil were administered, A grave prognosis 
was given and the pig left for the night. 

The next morning she was on her feet looking 
for food, but her dung was still very hard. 
Except for slight trouble with a prolapsed anus 
her recovery has been uneventful and she has 
fed the pigs regularly, is eating well and is 
apparently normal. 

It was afterwards discovered that a rat hole 
in the barn floor was allowing a rain of chaff 
through into her stye and I think this was un- 
doubtedly the cause of the trouble. 


PECULIAR DIGESTIVE 
DISTURBANCE SEEN IN TWO 
YOUNG HORSES, POSSIBLY DUE TO 
LACK OF MOISTURE IN THE GRASS 
ENID A. R. BURNETT, .n.c.v.s. 
CALDER BRIDGE, CUMBERLAND 

Two cases of the above condition came to my 
notice this year on widely distant farms: in each 
instance I was requested to examine a young 
horse with “ grass sickness.” 

Both subjects were three-year-old mares and 
the symptoms were almost identical. 


Symptoms.—Hard cough; swollen — paro- 
tid and submaxillary glands; very” tucked 
up appearance; no appetite. There was 


a slight elevation in temperature; the pulse was 
60 in one case—not much disturbed in the other. 
In each case the rectum was found packed with 
very hard feces which the animal seemed in- 
capable of passing: enemata were retained for 
2 long time. 
five days in one case; for over a week in the 


other. Great difficulty was found in inserting 
the hand owing to the contraction of the 


sphincter ani, and in spite of the rectum being 
packed with freces none were passed unaided 
during the early stages. 

In both cases complete recovery occurred in 
from two to three weeks and both horses are 
now working regularly. In one of the cases, 


which occurred during the summer, a large pro- 
portion of cocksfoot grass was found among the 


freces. 


The rectal impaction continued for 
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Report 


[DIET AND THE TEETH. AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL STUDY. Part Ill. The Effect 
of Diet on Dental Structure and Disease in 
Man. By May MELLANBy. Medical Research 
Council, Special Report Series No, 191.) His 
Majesty's Stationery Office, 5s. | 
In this third volume the results of experi- 

mental studies on animals, described in the two 
previous parts, are applied to human dentition. 
All the evidence here described and discussed 
supports the view that the factors controlling 
dental structure and disease in man are similar 
to those found for animals. Much of the work 
described consists of indirect rather than direct 
experiment, but the results are so definite that 
the deductions are probably correct.  Further- 
more, the numbers of teeth examined, either 
within the mouth or after removal, have been 
so large that the conclusions are generally 
statistically invulnerable. The work has con- 
siderable breadth of treatment. It covers most 
aspects of the normal and abnormal develop- 
ment and structure of teeth, the frequency and 
distribution of abnormalities, the prevalence of 
dental caries, the association between structure 
and dental caries, thesecondary reactions of teeth, 
diet and dental caries, some related problems 
with special reference to rickets and a final dis- 
cussion in the light of the experimental findings 
of the racial distribution of caries. The work 
is. profusely illustrated in an appendix com- 
prising 46 plates of excellent photographs. 


The experimental work supports the con- 
clusion that perfectly calcified and regularly 


arranged teeth can be produced by including in 
the maternal diet during pregnancy and lacta- 
tion, and in the diet of the offspring at the time 
of dental development, substances containing 
much fat-soluble vitamin, calcium and phos- 
phorus, ¢.g., milk, egg-yolk, fish and animal fats, 
Exposure to sunlight or ultra-violet irradiation 
ay supply the vitamin ID. Cereals, especially 
those rich in embryo ‘such as oatmeal, tend to 
produce badly developed teeth and call for a 
correspondingly larger supply of caleifying foods 
for good development, Imperfect teeth are 
more susceptible to dental caries than perfect 
teeth, but the resistance of the former can be 





The use of tar for sheep branding has been a 
annoyance for 


source of trouble and over a 
century. The Wool Industries Research Associa- 
tion has invented durable fluids, completely 


removable in subsequent processing, and leaving 
no trace in the finished fabric. Tested under 
Dominion range conditions for durability, and 
under manufacturing conditions for removal, 
complete success has been obtained. The fluids 
are commercially available in bulk in all wool- 
growing countries.—Scolsman. 
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increased by giving a diet of highly calcifying 
activity or decreased by a diet rich in cereals 
and of low calcifying properties, 

Deficiency of vitamin A or carotene plays an 
important part in periodontal disease, including 
pyorrhea. This observation has not’ been 
directly applied to man as yet. 

A change of diet is advocated for pregnant and 
lactating women and for infants, living in 
temperate zones. The consumption of milk, 
eggs, cheese, animal and fish fats and vegetables 
should be greatly increased and the consumption 
of cereals correspondingly diminished, and for 
the very young, abolished.  Breast-feeding 
should be general and prolonged, even up to a 
year or more, provided a supplementary diet, 
including some iron and vitamin C, is given after 
six months. No suggestion, however, is put for- 
ward to help the nursing mothers to safeguard 
themselves against the tooth wounds that are 
likely to be inflicted by the teeth of the baby 
during suckling. Cod-liver oil, or some other 
source of fat-soluble vitamins, should be given 
to all infants and children. 

An interesting observation made during the 
early part of the work was that there is a definite 
relationship between the surface texture of a 
tooth and its histological structure. 

Altogether the work is a fitting sequel to one 
of the most successful and outstanding pieces 
of original work carried out during the last 20 
years. W.R. W. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 

Major D’A. S. Beck and Captain L. H. B. Poer, 
M.C., are at present in this country on leave from 
India. 

Major A. G. Lalor was posted from Tidworth 
to Newport, Mon., for duty on April 3rd. 

Lieut.-Colonel J. R. Hodgkins, D.s.0., F.R.C.V.S., 
arrived home from India on April 5th, and 
assumed duty as Commandani, Royal Army Veter- 
inary School and School of Farriery, Aldershot. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. J. Holness, b.s.o., arrived 
home from India on April 6th. He will assume 
duty as Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, 
Southern Command, Salisbury, with effect from 
April 15th. 

Major J. Southall is being posted from York to 
Woolwich for duty on April 10th. 

Major G. Lloyd, b.s.o., F.R.c.Vv.s., will relinquish 
the appointment of Officer-in-Charge, R.A.V.C. 
Records and Army Veterinary Stores, on April 
10th. He will be succeeded by Major M. A. 
Murphy. Major Lloyd will proceed to Aldershot 
for duty on that date. 

ci ak 


a Bo 


The American Pharmaceutical Association has 


, awarded the Remington Medal which is conferred 


for distinguished service to pharmacy io Sir 
Henry Wellcome, Lu.p., F.R.Ss. Sir Henry is 
founder of The Wellcome Research Institution 
and head of Burroughs Wellcome and Co., 
London, manufacturers of fine chemicals and 
galenicals, with establishments in the United 
States, Italy, Canada, Australia, India China, 
South Africa, the Argentine, and other countries. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Report 


CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 
“LADIES’ NIGHT” AT THE CONWAY HALL 


A programme of considerable significance to 
the future of veterinary practice was provided 
for the meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society, held at the Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C., on Thursday, March Ist, 1934, 
in that it exemplified the manner in which the 
feminine element in our ranks is fulfilling the 
predictions of those who foresaw a useful field 
in small animal practice for the lady graduate, 
The three lady essayists mainly concerned rose 
splendidly to the opportunity offered them by 
the pioneer action of the Society in delegating 
the major portion of the proceedings to their 
care, while the lady colleagues present gave 
them seratim their discussional support, almost 
to a “ man.” 

The chair was occupied by the President, Mr. 
H. ©, P. King, and there were also present Miss 
M. G. Jordan, Miss B. L. Lock and Miss K. W. 
Shedlock (by whom the papers were presented), 
the Misses M. Ford, K, Hernaman-Johnson, M. 
Oyler, M. L. Somervail and Marion Stewart, 
Lieut.-Colonel E. P. Argyle, Captain L. S. Balls, 
Mr. W. Brown, Captain R, E. C. Bullen, Mr. 
R. E. Bywater (Hon. Secretary), Major W. 
Denington, Mr. C. Formston, Mr. S. Gourley, 
Lieut.-Colonel H, Greenfield, Mr. S. L. Hignett, 
Mr. J. W. H. Holmes, Mr. H. D. Jones, Mr. 
Herbert King, Major Hamilton Kirk, Mr. G. H. 
Livesey, Mr. M. O, J. McCarthy, Professor J. 
MeCunn, Captain G. Dunlop Martin, Mr. G. H. 
Mills, Captain R. J. Stow, Captain W. K. 
Townson, Major R. F. Wall, Mr. J. Willett, Mr. 
J. D. Williams, Professor G. H. Wooldridge and 
Professor J. G. Wright, together with the follow- 
ing visitors: Messrs, R. W. Chesney, R. E. 
Holman, I). L. Hughes, L. FE. Hughes, Miss M. 
N. Levie, Messrs. J. Maffey, N. Moloney, T. F. 
Stokes and Captain EK, H. Wyly. 

The minutes of the January meeting of the 
Society, having been published in The Veterinary 
Record, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed, on the proposition of Captain Stow, 
seconded by Mr, Livesey. 

Correspondence,—(1) From Captain J.C. 
Coleman, Mr. G. N, Gould, Junr.; Mr. J. 3B. 
Griffiths, Captain J. F. Macdonald and Captain 
T. L. Wright apologising for their inability to 
attend the meeting. 

(2) From Major F. S. Probyn, of Harrow, 
submitting his resignation from Fellowship as 
he found himself no longer able to attend the 
meetings, and from Captain W. Watt, of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, who also tendered his 
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resignation as he was now in charge of the West 
of Scotland district. On the proposition of 
Professor WOOLDRIDGE it was agreed that these 
gentlemen be requested to reconsider their 
decision to resign. 

Nominations to Fellowship.—The following 
nominations were made: Miss Kathleen 
Hernaman-Johnson, 61, Ruskin Road, Carshal- 
ton, Surrey (proposer, Professor G.  H. 
Wooldridge ; seconder, Mr, J. W. H. Holmes): 
Miss M. Oyler, Fairley, Cheshunt, Herts. (pro- 
poser, Sir Frederick Hobday; seconder, Pro- 
fessor J. G. Wright) ; Captain E. H. Wyly, The 
Hacketts, Henfield, Sussex (proposer, Sir 
Frederick Hobday; seconder, Major C. Daven- 
port). 
MORBID SPECIMENS AND CASES 

INTEREST 


OF 


Captain L. 8. Bais exhibited three pieces of a 
sorbo” ball, stating that they had _ been 
vomited by a dog which had been brought to the 
surgery with a history that he had swallowed 
the ball. The ball had been in the animal’s 
stomach for 24 hours at that time. He 
examined the dog, but, being unable to detect the 
presence of the ball, suggested that the animal 
should be X-rayed. To this the owner would 
not consent, though there was vomition indica- 
tive of its presence. He kept the dog for three 
days when, vomition having ceased, he sent it 
home. Four days after that the ball wag 
vomited, and it was rather remarkable that the 
dog should have kept the ball in his stomach for 
eight days and have shown no untoward effects, 
other than slight vomition. He was wondering 
whether the dog swallowed the ball whole, or 
whether it was divided, either by biting or by the 
rubber band which always encircled these balls: 
also, whether an X-ray picture would have 
shown anything at all. 

Major R. F, WALL exhibited the spinal column 
and pelvis of a cat, about five years of age, which 
was brought to him with a history that it had 
been “ putting out the patella ” for some weeks. 
After examination he came to the conclusion 
that there was some trouble along the vertebrize 
as well as in the neighbourhood of the 
acetabulum, and his assistant, Miss Lane, for 
whose diagnostic ability he had great respect, 
agreed with him. 

The specimen was rather an interesting one. 
They would see a thick layer of deposit not only 
around the acetabulum but along the spine as 
far forward as the cervical vertebrae. The cat, 
so far as he was aware, was perfectly healthy, 
but occasionally limped on one leg—a symptom 
for which the bony deposit in the region of the 
acetabulum evidently was responsible. 


e 





~ 
a 


Professor G. H. Woo._pripceE showed an X-ray 
picture of the hind quarters of a Scottish terrier. 
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It was a case of Major Denington’s that the 
latter had sent along for retention of urine, pro- 
bably arising from the presence of urethral 
ealeuli. *assage of the sound revealed their 
presence in the usual position at the os penis. 
An operation was performed and a number of 
calculi were removed. The urine did not come 
from the bladder, however, and obstruction was 
found in the neighbourhood of the ischial arch. 
He cou!d not determine whether this was due to 
a calculus or to stricture, and he suggested an 
X-ray, which was taken, revealing a calculus at 
the tuber ischii. The interest lay in the photo- 
graph, which clearly showed the calculus at the 
ischial arch, 

The dog was not doing too well, and he rather 
suspected that in this case there had been back- 
ward pressure of urine and that nephritis 
existed. In the two bottles they had (1) a 
series of four calculi that were taken from the 
os penis, and (2) the larger calculus that was 
taken from the ischial arch. (Subsequent 
history is a favourable progress. ) 


DISCUSSION 


Major H. Kirk observed that, with regard to 
the pieces of sorbo ball exhibited by Captain 
Balls, he desired to point out that even con- 
centrated acid would not dissolve rubber, and he 
should think that the dog, in playing with the 
ball, had bitten it through. It certainly was not 
acted upon by the gastric juice. 


Concerning Major Wall’s eat, he (Major 
Kirk) remembered a case in whieh there was 


complete anchylosis of the shoulder joint and 
exostoses around several others; but it was a 
case of rheumatoid arthritis. 

The Hon. Secretary said that there was a 
little instance with regard to sorbo that came 
under his notice, and that was the way in which 
sorbo balls would swell in the stomach. He 
onee found a mass in the rumen of a cow which 
was clotted all over with food; consequently he 
did not recognise it as a sorbo ball until the 
slaughterman cut it “in half. It was no 
exaggeration to say that, after storing in a dry 
place for about two weeks, the ball shrivelled to 
one-third of the size that it was when it came 
out of the stomach. 

Major Kirk commented that all types of ball 
would show up in the stomach if the dog had 
been given a barium meal, 

The PRESIDENT said that he would like to ask 
Professor Wooldridge if it was or was not a 
fact that X-ray photography did not reveal cer- 
tain types of calculi. 

Professor Woo.LpripDGE replied that it was a 
fact that they had had difficulty with urinary 
‘aleuli of low density, which were largely 
erganic in composition—these did not show up 
well under X-ray, owing to screening by the 
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tissues. The calculi shown in this photograph, 
however, was more than usually dense. 

Captain DUNLOP Martin enquired whether any 
of their X-ray specialists could tell them whether 
a sorbo ball, such as that shown by Captain 
Balls, would be of sufficient density to show in 
an X-ray picture, 

Professor WOOLDRIDGE observed that in reply 
to that question they had taken quite a number 
of photographs to illustrate the comparative 
density of sorbo balls and those of other types 
of rubber, and at a former meeting of the Society 
he had exhibited photographs in which the con- 
trast in the clarity of their appearance was very 
marked. Pure rubber was apparently X-radio- 
transparent and did not show. Adulterants, 
such as the presence of zine oxide, made the 
rubber X-rad.io-opaque, The presence of sulphur 
appeared to make no difference. 

Major WALL, replying to Professor Wright’s 
question as to the history of the cat, said that 
apparently the animal had been healthy all its 
life, and had sustained no injury whatsoever, 

Discussion.—The PRESIDENT now ¢alled upon 
Miss Shedlock, who, together with Miss Jordan 
and Miss Lock, was to open a discussion on 
“Every-day Problems Encountered in Feline 
Practice,” observing that at the moment he had 
not made up his mind as towhether that was to be 
a triple alliance or a three-cornered contest; as 
time went on, however, they would probably find 
out. (Laughter.) [A report of this discussion 
will be found in the first section of this 
issue.—Kb., V.R.| It was at this stage that the 
Kellows were regaled with an amusing illustra- 
tion of the fact that “truth is stranger than 
fiction.” At the precise moment when the opening 
lady speaker, Miss Shedlock, had observed, amid 
laughter, “ The first time women members have 
contributed to the evening they are asked to 
speak on ‘cats. Where is the professional 
tact?” the proceedings of this august Society 
were loudly interrupted, for the only Known 
time, by the prolonged vocal protest of an 
itinerant “tom” on the roof! ' 

Voles of Thanks.—At the termination of the 
discussion the PRESIDENT rose to say that he 
ventured to suggest that that was a unique night 
in the history of the profession, and that he 
appreciated immensely the privilege of being 
able to preside on that occasion. He desired to 
propose, from the chair, a most hearty vote of 
thanks, not only to Miss Shedlock, Miss Jordan 
and Miss Lock, but also to the other ladies who 
had taken part in the discussion. The vote was 
passed with acclamation. 

There being no other business, the meeting 
concluded with an expression of the Fellows’ 
indebtedness to the President for his conduct 
of the proceedings. 

H. E. Bywater, Hon. Secretary. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


” * * * * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


| April %th.—Meeting of the Organising Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1., at 
2 p.m. 

April 10th.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings at 
2, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1.: Appointments, 10 a.m.; 
Veterinary Officers’ and Public 
Health, 11 a.m.; Parliamentary, 
11.45 a.m. 

N.V.M.A. Couneil: Meeting at 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 
W.C.1., 2.30 p.m. 

April 16th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4.30 p.m. 

April 20th.—Meeting of the Mid-West and 
South Wales Division, N.V.M.A., 
at Bath. 

April 27th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Chester. 

May 10th.—Last day for nominations, R.C.V.S. 
Council Election. 

May 24th.—Voting papers issued, R.C.V.S. 
Council Election. 

May 3list.—R.C.V.S. Council Election, voting 
papers to be returned. 

June 7th.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meeting. 

July 30th-Aug. 3rd, 1934.—National Veterinary 
Medical Association Congress, 
Edinburgh. 

Aug. 13th-18th, 1934.—Twelfth International 
Veterinary Congress, New York. 


Be ok * * * 


PERSONAL 


Levée Presentations.—On the occasion of His 
| Majesty’s Levée held at St. James’s Palace, on 
Tuesday, March 28th, 1934, Major-General James 
| J. B. Tapley, pD.s.o., was presented by the Secre- 

tary of State for India, on promotion and on 

appointment as Director-General, Royal Army 

Veterinary Corps. The following members of the 
| Royal Army Veterinary Corps were presented by 
the Director-General: Lieuts. Rufus Bowden and 
lan Chalmers (on appointment), Major Alfred 
Lalor, Lieut. Leonard Morford (on appointment), 
Major Bernard Nicholas, Major George Oxspring, 
Lieuts. John Ross, Arthur Seton, George Shori, 
Douglas Smith (on appointment), Major Philip 
Sparling and Major Percy Woodland. 


Births.—Catmur.—On March 24th, 1934, at The 
' Vineyard, Abingdon, to Davida (née McLennan), 
wife of Barry Gunn Catmur—a son. 

TayLor.—At Dunkeld Private Nursing Home, 
Hartford, on March 27th, to Dorothy, wife of 
Jas. T. Taylor, M.R.c.v.s., District Veterinary 
Officer, Winsford, Cheshire—-a son. 
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Arabian Honour for Major C. R. Chadwick.— 
On March 14th, H.M. King Ghazi issued a Royal 


Nadah awarding to Major C. R. Chadwick, 
M.R.C.V.S., Baghdad, Iraq, formerly Inspector- 
General of the Veterinary Departmeni, the 


Rafidian Order, Class IV. 

Major Chadwick has been the principal veter- 
inary officer to the Iraq Government since 1919, 
and the Official Classifier and Measurer to the 
Iraq Turf Club since 1923. 

During his long residence in Arabia since 1917 
Major Chadwick has acquired an extensive know- 
—— of Arabian horses and the horse-breeding 
tribes. 





Rotary Club’ President.—It is, we _ feel, 
insufficiently often that we are enabled to furnish 
our readers with interesting items of news con- 
cerning the aciivilies of members of the profes- 
sion in the life of the community: personal 
modesty is too frequently the foe of the best 
interests of the “news column”! Well 
accredited second-hand information is, however, 
most acceptable, as in the case of the following 
item: Mr. T. A. Dobie, M.R.c.v.s., of 27, Shrews- 
bury Road, Birkenhead, has recently been made 
— of the Birkenhead Branch of the Rotary 
lub. 


On Leave.—The list of Colonial Service Veter- 
inary Officers who arrived on leave from the 
Colonies and Proiectorates, etc., during the month 
of March includes the following: Major T. A. B. 
Cocksedge, Chief Veterinary Officer, Somaliland, 
and Mr. R. W. Sainsbury, Veterinary Officer, 
Nigeria. 


Mr. P. A. Rogan, M.R.c.v.s., Superintendent of 
the Veterinary Inspection Staff of the Department 
of Agriculture of Dublin, has gone to Holland to 
study the disposal of carcasses of animals for con- 
version into meat meal. 


+ * * i * 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Aaaio, Cusella, Malton, Harwich Road, 


Ardleigh, Colchester, Essex. Graduated N. Edin- 
burgh, April 28th, 1886. Died March 26th, 1934. 

The late Mr. Aggio went to Malion, Yorks., 
from Otley, in 1907, and remained till 1920, when 
he sold his practice to Mr. H. W. Brekke. He 
served in the South African War and was _ well 
known throughout the North and East Ridings. 

* * Bd % % 


EASTER VAN-HORSE PARADE 
Sir Joun Moore on Moror TRAFFIC BLOCKS 


Over 650 light van horses were on show, com- 
pared with last year’s figure of 686 (which was 
the highest since the War), at the highly-success- 
ful and popular parade of van horses which took 
place in Regent’s Park, on Easter Monday, in 
the presence of a large and enthusiastic crowd. 
The numbers have been surprisingly well main- 
tained, for although the year 1914 produced a 
record entry of 1,058, the figures fo 1913, 1912 
and 1911 were respectively 716, 613 and 547. 

The vans took an hour and a quarter to file 
past the canopied platform for inspection by Sir 
Kynaston Studd, who was in his Alderman’s 
robes, and was accompanied by Lady Studd and 
Lord Daresbury. To each driver Sir Kynaston 
Studd handed the brass merit badge of the 
R.S.P.C.A., to acknowledge that the horse or 
horses had been placed in the first class by the 
judges. There were 540 first-class awards, 16 


second class, and no third-class awards. 
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A few gaily bedecked barge horses’ and 
“shunters” and a trace-horse maintained by 
Our Dumb Friends’ League to help other horses 
on steep Wimbledon Hill, were led in the proces- 
sion. There were also some splendid and well- 
matched pair-horse teams, but the parade con- 
sisted chiefly of one-horse vans. United Dairies 
alone entered 99 vans, nearly all on pneumaiic 


tyres and drawn by single horses. Numerous 
greengrocers’ vans. carried cheerful families 


making a holiday of it. A few costers, complete 
with * pearlies,” were also present. 

Lieut.-Colonel P. Laurie, speaking at a 
luncheon after the show, said that seniimentalists 
had remarked that to drive a horse in the streets 
of London to-day was cruelty to animals owing 
ito the traffic and the petrol fumes. He often 
rode a horse which is 25 years old, through the 
streets of London. His legs are as clean as 
a whistle, and he does not care at all about these 
abominations. 

Major-General Sir John Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
F.R.C.V.S., one of the veterinary inspectors at the 
show, said he was sure that even in these days 
of motor-cars the day of the horse was not over. 
He had taken the trouble to go about London on 
the top of omnibuses, and had found that it was 
quite wrong to presume that horses were delaying 
traffic. On one occasion it took him 20! minuies 
to go from Lower Regent Street to Oxford Street 
because of the vast volume of motor transport 
along Regent Street. He did not see a _ single 
horse the whole of the way. On = another 
occasion it took 20 minutes to go from Hyde Park 
Corner to Harrods, and he saw only one horse, 
and that was drinking from a trough. 

“These two occasions,” he said, “ show that 
the people who write to newspapers saying thal 
horse traffic blocks the flow of transport in the 
streets are wrong. It would be an evil day for 
the small trader if he were noi allowed to have 
his small pony and cart. He would not be able 
to afford a motor-car of any sort whatever.” 

Bo * ok BS PM 
VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND 

The ladies of the North of England Veterinary 
Medical Association held their annual progres- 
sive bridge and flag whist party on March 17th, 
1934, in the University Union, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Prizes were presented by Mrs. H. S. Elphick, 
Mrs. Wilkinson, Mrs. Pickering, Mrs. Taylor, and 
Mrs. Young. Mrs. Christopher presented a 
crystal vase, and Mrs. C. Elphick a tea cosy, 
which were raffled and produced the sum of 
£5 18s. ¥ 

As a result of this highly successful gathering 
a cheque for £31 has been sent to the Fund. 

The arrangements for the party were carried 
out by a committee of ladies under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. H. S. Elphick, with Mrs. J. W. Rider 
as Hon. Secretary. 


* * * ok * 


THE PROVISION OF SAFE MILK: SCIENTIFIC 
WORKERS’ DEPUTATION TO MINISTERS 


On Tuesday of last week, the Minister of Health 
and the Minister of Agriculture received a deputa- 
tion of scientific workers arranged by the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. 

The deputation was introduced by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, and there were present: Dr. J. A. 
Arkwright, Professor J. C. G. Ledingham, Dr. 
F. C. Minett, Professor H. Raistrick, Professor 
G. S. Wilson (chairman), and Dr. N. C. Wright. 
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The object of the deputation was to bring to 
ihe notice of the Government their views as to 
the desirability of ensuring a clean and safe milk 
supply for the country in general, especially in 
connection with the milk policy of the Govern- 
ment as announced by ihe Minister of Agriculture 
on February 22nd. The deputation urged in 
particular a measure of compulsory pasteurisa- 
tion, coupled with measures for the eradication 
of disease in cattle and the stimulation of clean 
milk production. 

The Ministers told the deputation that the 
—— raised were under examination by the 
Cattle Diseases Committee of the Economic 
Advisory Council, and the report of the com- 
miitee and the views of the deputation would 
receive the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. The legislation about to be introduced 
would be in general terms, and would permit full 
consideration to be given at a later stage to the 
matters dealt with by the deputation. 


* * 


NATIONAL HORSE ASSOCIATION: ANNUAL 


GENERAL MEETING 


At the Annual General Meeting of the above 
Association, held on March 21st, with the retiring 
President (Major-General Sir John Moore) in the 
chair, Mr. Nigel C. Colman, M.p., was elected 
president for the ensuing year with Mr. James 
Forshaw (the well-known breeder of Shires) as 
president-elect (i.e., president in 1935). Mr. 
Colman, in thanking members for the honour 
conferred upon him, commented upon the fact 
that the membership now stood at 650, which 
showed an increase of approximately 140 mem- 
bers during the year. He hoped that during his 
year of presidency each member would enrol at 
least one candidate and thus ensure that the 
activities of the Association could be enlarged 
and the views of horse owners adequately pre- 
senied in all matters which concerned their 
interests. He remarked that 143 societies and 
clubs interested in the horse were associated 
with its activities. 

The following were elecied as members of the 
Council: Brigadier W. . Anderson, Mr. 
Claud F. Goddard, Mr. E. G. E. Griffith, Mr. 
Bertram W. Mills, Mr. Horace Smith, Lord 
Daresbury, Wing-Commander Sir Louis Greig, 
Sir George Hastings, Mr. W. D. Pocock and Miss 
1. H. Webb-Peploe. 


CouNcIL MEETING. 


The retiring president, Major-General Sir John 
Moore, presided at the Council Meeting at which 
- new members were elected to the member- 
ship. 

The Council learnt with interest that both the 
“Horse Owners’ Guide” (6d.) and the “ Horse 
Owners’ Reference Book” (1s.) had met with 
encouraging success as, in addition to the free 
copies sent to members, some 1,500 copies of 
each of these books had been sold and the demand 
was still strong. Some 3,000 of the display cards 
urging the use of the horse for business and 
pleasure had been kindly exhibited by various 
farriers, saddlers, riding schools and _ others 
inferested in the maintenance of the horse. 

Bridle Paths and Grass Verges. iderable 
correspondence had taken place as_ regards 
riding on grass verges, and the Rights of Way 
Act, and instructions were given for the prepara- 
tion of a pamphlet dealing with the various 
phases connected with these matters. 
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Gymkhanas.—In view of the enquiries received 
for the conditions appertaining to various com- 
petitions held at gymkhanas, the Secretary was 
instructed to obtain full details of all the various 
regulations relating to gymkhana competitions 
now being held. The Secretary would be 
pleased to receive at 12, Hanover Square, W.1, 
any useful information from organisers’ of 
gymkhanas. 


Bravery Medal.—lt was agreed to present the 
Bravery Medal and Merit Certificate of the 
Association to the widow of the late Mr. George 
Hitchin, of Hampstead, Mr. Hitchin being fatally 
injured on March 5th, when he attempted to 
stop two runaway horses attached to a furniture 
yan in Chelsea. 








Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


* * * * * 


FREE TUBERCULIN TESTING 
To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The testing of herds, free of charge in 
some cases, or at entirely uneconomic fees in 
others, by the whole-time veterinary officers of 
County and Municipal Authorities, is a matter 
of considerable imporiance to general practi- 
lioners, and, judging by many complaints, is a 
procedure which is growing, if not widespread. 

{ have the permission of Mr. Paul Crosfield, 
M.A., M.R.C.V.S., Of Chipping Norton, Oxon., to 
quote as follows from a letter of his to the Hon. 
Secretary of the Practitioners’ League Divi- 
sion :— 

“T happen to have a considerable number 
of clients in this area who send their milk 
into Birmingham, and some of these produce 
grade A (T.T.) milk. 

““T used to test a number of these herds, 
but no longer do so because the Corporation 
of Birmingham send out their whole-time 
men and test any herd supplying milk to the 
city, free of charge. Moreover, this free ser- 
vice was made widely known by a circular 
letter seni by the Corporation to all farmers 
sending milk to the city, so that very many 
practitioners must have suffered as I have 
done. I lodged a complaini on the matier 
about two years ago to the R.C.V.S., pointing 
out that any such course taken by a private 
practitioner would be a flagrant breach of 
etiquette, and that I considered the same pro- 
fessional rules should apply to every 
M.R.C.V.S., whether in the employ of a cor- 
poration or in private practice. 

“ A sub-committee was at last appointed 
by the R.C.V.S., and in time wrote to inform 
me that ‘as no similar scheme was in opera- 
tion elsewhere, no action could be taken.’ 

“ Major DeVine naturally met me with the 
utmost courtesy throughout and offered not 
to test free, herds in my district. 

“T felt, however, that the issue was a much 
wider one than my personal inconvenience, 
and could not accept the offer. 

“T still feel the scheme is wrong.” 

This letter of Mr. Crosfield’s is dated September 
15th, 1933, and on the same date another letter 
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was sent to the Hon. Secretary of the same Divi- 
sion, by Mr. A. J. Kennedy, B.sc, MR.C.V.S 
Thornhill, Dumfriesshire, as follows: — 

“I have been considering the inroads inio 
my practice of the County” Veterinary Staff. 
Five years ago I had the testing of numerous 
herds. Since then many have become 
licensed and in many instances nol for the 
purpose of selling milk at all but so that they 
may have an officially tuberculin-tested status 
enabling owners to sell their cattle to better 
advantage. 1 am at present not permitted 
to do the tuberculin testing in licensed herds. 
Only last week I wroie to the County Council 
saying that, as | was a ratepayer and resident 
in the County, I ought to have a competitive 
chance of carrying on any work, and not be 
debarred from anything.” 

From a West Scotland correspondent comes the 
followi i 
Milk (Special poateneen) Order Scotland, 





Charges by Local Authorities in West of 
Scotland for T.T. 


LANARKSHIRE.—T.T. done by whole-time 
men. One guinea is charged, per herd, 
irrespective of the number of animals or the 
distance to be travelled. They include in- 
calf heifers as cows-in-milk. One client, 
eight miles from the County Offices, had 115 
animals (including heifers as above) done for 
the total payment of one guinea. I may say 
that the L.A. allow the C.V.1. 9d. per mile for 
motor, so that at this fee they are neither 
covering wholesale cost of tuberculin nor 
travelling expenses. 

All herds are being done at the same rates. 
Most of their T.T. herds are over 20 miles 
from the County Offices. 





STIRLINGSHIRE.——-Same as Lanarkshire, one 
guinea per herd. 

DuUMBARTON.—Whole-time man, wholesale 
cost of tuberculin. 

RENFREWSHIRE.—Done-_ by i practitioner 


who has to notify the whole-time man when 
he is at work. Owner pays the practitioner 
direct his usual fee. 
AYRSHIRE.—By  whole-time _ staff, /wo 
shillings and stxpence per head, inclusive. 
City oF GLAsGow.—Same as Renfrewshire. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT.—By whole-time men, num- 
ber one to five, one guinea; five to ten, ‘wo 
guineas; ten to 15, three guineas; 15 to 20, 
four guineas, with 10s. 6d. after for every 
five or part thereof. 
DuMFRIES.—By whole-time men, 2s. 6d. 
each in herd, 5s. for odd animals tested. 
How widespread this free service may be I do 
not know, but publicity in the The Veterinary 
Record should help to shew; still it is evident 
that in Scotland it has been going on for five 
years and in the Midlands for three. 
This procedure seems to savour of a mixture of 
‘ policing” and “ spoon-feeding ” the farmer to 
induce him to do what is most profitable to him- 
self, and best for those he serves. 
am not for the moment concerned with its 
ethical aspect, but I am interested in it from the 
point of view of the organisation of the veterinary 
services of the country, and from that standpoint 
it would appear to be not only unfair to a section, 
but a lamentable waste of the scientific, physical, 
and economic resources of the profession as a 
whole. 
The plea put forward in justification of the 
system is that it is done “ in the interests of the 
public health”—a _ well-worn’ slogan’ con- 
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stantly on the lips of its apologists. I have not 
as yet heard even the hardiest protagonist asseri 
that a T.T. herd is more a T.T. herd because it 
has been certified by a County or Municipal veter- 
inary surgeon, and not a general praciitioner, so 
may we ask what are supposed to be the advan- 
tages of the system? Is it true national economy in 
money, scientific personnel, or the physical 
resources of the profession to send men scouring 
the country to do a job which can be as well done 
by those who are on the spot? 

The average farmer, as we know him, is no 
altruist—-it is not on that score he goes in for a 
T.T. herd, but because it pays him, and because 
he will get his reward in the enhanced price of 
his product. Why, then, should he not pay for 
the services necessary to place him in the posi- 
tion to do so? 

Is it proved that ithe City of Birmingham could 
not get the full supply of the milk it needs from 
T.T. herds withoui this wasteful and objection- 
able procedure—because, if not, it is sheer “ clap- 
trap” to speak in the sacred name of the Public 
Health. 

The Minister of Agriculture is reported in the 
Record of March 3rd, as saying: “He did not 
want the veterinary surgeon running after the 
farmer, he wanted to have the farmer running 
after the veterinary surgeon.” 

Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire, is 45 miles from 
Birmingham, so there we have a typical case of 
the veterinary surgeon running after the farmer— 
45 miles of running—and giving “ something for 
nothing ” at the end of it. 

In Lanarkshire, Stirling, 


Ayr, Dumbarton, and 


Dumfries we have the same unfair, uneconomic 
and undignified “ running after the farmer.” 


In Kirkcudbright there is an approach to 
economic sanity and professional propriety, so 
may we say that there they just “ walk after the 
farmer.” 

They all agree in one particular, and that is to 
exclude the general practitioner, except in 
Renfrew and Glasgow, but even there he appears 
to be liable to be “ policed” by a whole-time man. 

The National Association has done great ser- 
vice towards ensuring that County or Municipal 
Veterinary Officers receive an adequate scale of 
pay for their professionol services, and they are 
placed in a largely sheltered and secure position, 
but was it eyer contemplated that one result of 
the efforts of the “ National” would be to make 
it safer and easier for these officers to conduct 
these piratical raids into the territory and 
domestic economy of their unsheltered profes- 
sional colleagues? I have purposely refrained 
from speaking of the etHics of the procedure, or 
its effects upon the prestige and pockets of practi- 
tioners, as it seemed fitiing to leave these aspects 
to those having personal and poignant experience 
of them. 

It does, however, seem to be premature to speak 
of, or to hope for, that wide conciiation, peace, 
and unity so desirable within the profession, 
whilst such and many _ other’ unjustifiable 
anomalies, inimical to general practilioners, con- 
tinue as sources of disaffection. 

Yours faithfully, 
Epwarp P. Epwarps. 

Mold, North Wales. 

March 26th, 1934. 
* * * * * 
Re JOHNE’S DISEASE 
To THE Epiror or THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir._-Professor Wooldridge, in his letter to 
The Veterinary Record of March 24th, says that 
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| should “ realise that views must change from 
time to time owing to addiiional observation and 
experimentation.” 

1 acknowledge the implied rebuke——but when 
he, as an eminent authority and teacher, expresses 
such a change of view, he should be prepared to 
substantiate his case to the satisfaction of his 
confréres. 

In a recent law action, it was alleged by the 
plaintiffs that the best part of a hundred head 
of cattle had been seriously affected by sewage 
pollution of their drinking water whilst at pas- 
iure. The symptoms complained of were chiefly 
progressive wasting and diarrhoea, the cows 
appearing to be clinical cases of Johne’s disease. 
The majority of the cattle, however, recovered 
spontaneousity on removal from the pastures and 
were still alive and in good conditiun two years 
later. Such recovery seemed to preclude the 
possibility of Johne’s disease being the cause 
of the trouble. Professor Wooldridge, however, 
has no hesitation in ascribing the condition as 
being “ mainly due to Johne’s disease and bad 
pasturage,” and explained the recoveries by the 
assertion ihat it was now recognised that 
“recovery is only rare in advanced cases.” 

When it was pointed out to Mr. Justice 
Horridge that none of the cows that had been 
seriously ill in one of the herds had died (and 
had indeed recovered) he siated “this is very 
extraordinary if the main cause of the condition 
of the herd was Johne’s disease, as you told me?” 

Professor Wooldridge: “It proves my _lasi 
statement that recovery may occur.” 

As the fate of thousands of pounds appears to 
have turned on the evidence about Johne’s dis- 
ease, IL feel justified in asking Professor 
Wooldridge on what grounds he bases _ his 
assertion that “ recovery is only rare in advanced 
cases.” 

In his letter he says “I do not hold out the 
same hope for cases in which the pronounced 
symptoms have been exhibited ”—and yet in the 
law case in question he showed little hesitation 
in allowing wholesale recoveries in cattle that 
had exhibited progressive wasting and diarrhea, 
and which he diagnosed as being due to Johne’s 
disease. 

Dr. W. H. Hagan’s case is of very considerable 
scientific interest, but as an explanation of Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge’s evidence it rather savours 
of the old proverb about “ one swallow that does 
not make a summer.” 

Yours faithfully, 


L. P. Puan. 
Sevenoaks. ' 
March 27th, 1934. 


* * siz 


DERRIS 


To tue Epirror or THe VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—In view of the article in The Veterinary 
Record, of March 17th, on the warble fly pest and 
its control, particularly by derris preparations, 
the following additional information on derris 
may be of interest to your readers. The root of 
various species of derris yields a resin which was 
originally called “ derrid.” This resin is, like 
most natural products, a complex mixture: 
rotenone (spelt without the terminal e in German) 
is one of its ingredients. This has, in fact, been 
isolated not only from various species of derris, 
but also from species of lonchocarpus (nicou or 
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nekoe), cracca (cubé), milletia (mundelea and 
ormocarpum. So far as | am aware, however, 
derris is the only source from which large com- 
mercial supplies are derived. 


Derris has yielded also four other pure chemical 
subsiances by the action of alkali, but the pres- 
ence of these substances, as such, in the original 
resin before alkali-treatment is still doubtful. 
Each of these pure, crystalline substances has 
considerable insecticidal and piscicidal potency, 
rotenone being the most powerful. However, the 
resinous portion, which has not yet been 
crystallised, undoubtedly contains other highly 
active ingredients, and ihe efficacy of a derris 
resin is not necessarily proporiional to, or solely 
dependent on, its rotenone content. 

The properties of derris have long been known. 
Very early records refer to its use as a fish poison 
(e.g., Rumphius, 1747), whilst its insecticidal pro- 
periies were noted by Oxley in 1848. It is only 
of recent years, however, that it has found wide- 
spread application as an insecticide and para- 
siticide. ‘this in turn led to its chemical investi- 
gation. A series of able researches by LaForge 
(U.S.A.), Takei (Japan), Butenandt (Germany) and 
Robertson (England), and their collaborators has 
settled the chemical constitution of rotenone and 
explained the wide variety of its chemical 
reactions. As insecticides, derris preparations 
have been very largely used, not only for control 
of aphis, but also for a series of destructive cater- 
pillars, weevils, eic. On the veterinary side it 
has found widespread use in sheep dips as well 
as against lice, fleas and other parasites on dogs, 
cattle, poultry, etc., and its efticacy against the 
warble fly, wnen applied in suitable form, which 
was so ably and conclusively demonstrated by 
F. C. Bishopp (1922) in the U.S.A., by R. C. Gaut 
and C. L. Walton (1928-1929), and R. S. McDougall 
(1930) in Great Britain, has now merely been 
confirmed by the German workers. The sug- 
gestion that, for the conirol of the so-called “ late 
crops” of warbles, derris preparations are 
ineifectual, is incorrect. The warble larve are 
susceptible to the toxic effect of derris at any 
time. 

The applications of derris indicated above have 
only been possible with the preparation of the 
substance in powder, paste, and liquid forms. 
The instability of derris, referred to in the article, 
has been largely overcome in reputable prepara- 
tions, and, contrary to the statement in the article, 
derris has been available for a number of years in 
standardised forms suitable for a wide variety of 
veterinary and horticultural purposes. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. S. CAHN, M.A., DR. PHIL. NAT., A.1.C. 


The Cooper Technical Bureau, London. 


47, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1. 


March 27th, 1934. 








The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 
receipt of the following: — 

Report of a meeting of the North of England 
Division, N.V.M.A., from Captain J. R. Rider, 
Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Mr. N. S. Barron (New- 
bury), Mr. H. Raynor Hewetson (Southport), Major- 
General Sir John Moore (London), and Mr. Henry 
Taylor (Haywards Heath). 








